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Aaatn, theology teaches that the innumerable, the daily, hourly 
calamities that inflict mankind, are dispensations of Providence ; the 
earthquakes, conflagrations of cities, the devastating pestilence, the 
sudden shipwrecks, the burning, drowning, mutilation of thousands of 
men, of helpless women, of innocent children, are the acts of God, 
visitations. 

A daughter, unable to save a mother’s life, prefers death amidst the 
flames by the side of that mother to safety ; a young man, in his zeal 
to extricate from death and suffering his fellow-men buried under the 
ruins of a fallen building, labors from early morn to late in the 





y night, does not even take any nourishment all that day, not to lose 
Ww even a moment of time ; exhausted with toil he sits down to: rest, his 
y foot slips, and he is precipitated among the ruins and crushed to atoms. 
" Can you reconcile these facts, asks Freemasonry, with a presiding, 
it active, omnipotent, and merciful Providence? 
rs A very few years since, a ship is on fire, no prospect is left but 
©- death—death in the flames or in the waves. Among the large num- 
of ber of passengers is a family returning from Europe, consisting of 
man, wife, and three children. They choose a less terrible death by 
drowning. The mother jumps overboard, and the father throws one 
ful child after another to her, and then follows them. Here was an 
he opportunity for a miraculous interposition of Providence. Was the 
To miracle performed? No. But a deluded congregation is told from 
E. the pulpit, that this calamity was the hand of Providence! His ob- 
ject was to chastise men, so that they might prepare themselves by a 
ow 
we Entered according to Act of Congress, in the year 1874, by Rapuarn D’O. Lewm, in 


the office of the Librarian of Congress, at Washington. 
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holy life for a happy hereafter. Why not allow these women and 
innocent children to dive rather than send them “ unprepared” to 
that unknown hereafter, for the benefit of others? Was it hypocrisy 
or folly that dictated words that insult and slander the Deity ? 

In order to plunder a train, some miscreants throw obstructions on 
the road, the train is wrecked, scores of persons are mutilated, burnt 
—the thieves gather a rich booty, and walk away to enjoy the fruits 
of their crime. Dare you insult the Deity by asserting that this too 
was a Visitation of Providence ? 

“ Can you,” asks the Freemason, “ reconcile the providence of 
God with His non-interference in the diabolical doings, in His name, 
of the Inquisition ; with the cruel persecution suffered by the Jews, the 
persecution of the early Christians by the Pagans; the extermination 
of the Catholics in China and Japan; the horrible religious wars 
between the Christian sects themselves; the rise of Moslemism six 
centuries after the establishment of the Christian religion, and its 
immense progress—can you reconcile His providence with His per- 
. Inission of the existence of heathenism and idolatry among three- 
fourths of the population of the world, now 1900 years after the birth 
of Christianity? Can you reconcile all this with Divine interference 
in human affairs?” 

“ Yes,” says the theologian. How? 

The other day, a clergyman, speaking of the Mill River calamity, 
stated it to be “ an awful warning which had been specially sent by the 
Almighty to show the uncertainty of all earthly affairs, and the need 
of accepting the plan of redemption offered by Jesus, in order to 
escape a worse perdition hereafter.” What should we think of the 
providential care and love of the father of a family, who crushes, 
mutilates, drowns, burns, kills two or three of his children, to teach 
the rest of his family the instability of human affairs, and rely upon 
some third person for immunity from danger, instead of relying upon 
their own care, intelligence, and foresight? Would we look upon such 
a man in any other light than in that of a tyrant ora madman? For 
entertaining such views the Freemason is hated by men like that 
father. 

Freemasonry denies divine interference in human affairs; it main- 
tains that whatever happens is the result of natural causes, that there 
is no effect without a cause, that the cause can only be natural, and 
that the laws of nature are unalterable, never can be, and never have 
been interfered with. 
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A society was formed recently at Syracuse in this State, for, if 
possible, abolishing, among other secret societjes, Freemasonry. . 
Futile attempt! As if such a society—the frog in the fable—could 
effect in these times with regard to Freemasonry, what the Inquisition 
—the ox in the same fable—has not been able to effect with regard 
to the Reformation. . 

I have met with Freemasons in Spain during the despotic ecclesi- 
astical reign of Ferdinand VII., when death was the penalty for being 
a member of the order; [ have knoavn excellent Freemasons in Russia, 
though every Freemason, if detected, was, if I remember rightly, 
exiled to the wilds of Siberia. 

At the meeting of the society at Syracuse already alluded to, 
Freemasonry was pronounced to be.a conspiracy against the Republic; 
Freemasons were to be avoided and condemned as traitors to their 
country. Traitors to their country ! 3 

“ The Mason,” says a masonic authority, “is to be a peaceable 
subject or citizen, and never to allow himself to be involved in riots 
or conspiracies against the public peace and the weltare of the 
nation. . . . ‘Essentially republican in its nature, and aiming to 
establish political and social equality and freedom, it constantly pre- 
sents to the initiated the picture of a new social order, nowhere found 
on earth—the ideal ofa society . . . far more perfect than any exist- 
ing civil organization. On this account Freemasonry has at all times 
found protectors among princes and nobles; many-of them disdained 
not to take the trowel and gird themselves with the apron.” 

Frederick the Great, in one of his letters, written on the 30th of 
January, 1777, to the National Grand Master, Prince Frederick of 
Brunswick, expresses himself thus: “ I cannot but infinitely applaud 
the spirit which leads all masonic brethren to be good patriots and 
faithful subjects.” In another letter, written by the same prince on 
the 14th of February, 1777, to the venerable master of the Lodge of 
Royal York de Vamitié, at the Orient of Potzdam, we find these 
expressions: “ The masonic society, whose sole object it is to make 
germinate and produce fruit of every kind of virtue in my States, 
may always count upon my protection. It is the glorious duty of 
every good sovereign, and I will never fail to fulfill’ it.” 

So much in answer to the slanderous charge by the Syracuse con- 
vention, and its opinion that Freemasons ought to be avoided and 
condemned as traitors to their eountry. 

That same society asserts Freemasonry to be a conspiracy against 
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God, against truth, against religion. It is made a crime and a sin 
_in Freemasonry that it welcomes the unchanged, unregenerated, un- 
sanctified Pagans, Mohammedans, Jews, infidels, and “ so-called” 
Christians, to the same altar of worship at the same time, in so-called 
Christian countries; that on this account, too, Freemasons ought to 
be condemned as atheists. In France, the Sorbonne declares members 
of the fraternity worthy of eternal punishment. 

If anything could prove the truth, the sublimity, the holiness of 
Freemasonry, such a condemnation from such sources is proof sufli- 
cient. Not only are Freemasons not good men, whatever be their 
religious opinions, however great their virtue, however transcendent 
their merit, high their intelligence, pure their lives; but they are de- 
clared to be bad, wicked, blind ; in fact all men are bad, wicked, blind, 
unless they think, believe, or see ‘as their judges think or believe or 
see, or profess or pretend to do. 

“The common ecclesiastical opinion is merciful,” said the Rev. Mr. 
Frothingham in one of his sermons, “toward churchmen, and harsh 
to the schismatic. The believer is credited with every virtue; the 
infidel is suspected of every vice. It is thought a Jarge, and by some 
a dangerous liberality, to utter that a sceptic may be a good man; 
and so it is, for the admission renounces the whole theory which claims 
that goodness is a supernatural grace, communicated through the 
sacraments and credences, and of course withheld from those by whom 
the sacraments are neglected and the credences denied. If a church- 
member commits a fault, it is palliated, excused, explained away. 
David was not a good man . . . but as a pillar ofthe Jewish Church 
he was charitably credited with the soul of goodness, and declared to 
be a man after God’s own heart, in spite of his incidental wickedness.”* * 

“ Mr. R. W. Emerson,” said Mr. Frothingham, “a man of stainless 
character and irreproachable life, innocent and humane, is a ration- 
alist. His excellence therefore is challenged. A popular orthodox 
divine branded him as worse than Judas Iscariot.” 

In confirmation of this truth I will state one or two historical facts. 
Prior to the invasion of Spain by the Moors, that country was governed 
by Gothic kings. One of these, Ricarido, was the first that embraced 





* And are passion—the strongest of all animal passions—the possession of absolute 
and irresponsible power, the imaginary right to exercise that power, perhaps the allure- 
ments and arts of Bathsheba herself, her ambition, and above all, the deep self- 
condemnation, the sincere repentance, so vividly exhibited in the psalms—are all these 
to go for nothing ? 
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the Roman Catholic religion. Amongst the kings that succeeded 
him was Siseberto, of whom the Spanish chroniclers speak in the fol- 
lowing terms: “ He displayed at the same time a character of great 
energy and a most marvelous degree of humanity.” Indeed he used 
to shed tears on surveying th@ battlefield, at the miseries and suffer- 
ings caused by war, although at the same time, notwithstanding so 
much humanity toward both Spaniards and Goths, sheltered under the 
same mantle of Christianity, his heart was utterly callous to pity, her- 
metically sealed against all feeling of sympathy or compassion for the 
Jews whom he treated with a degree of cruelty that had no limits. 

“ He proscribed, without any exception, all who professed the Jew- 
ish religion unless they make a public profession of Christianity* ( i. e. 
Catholic Christianity), they were to be publicly whipped, their prop- 
erty was to be confiscated, and they were to be abandoned and perish 
with hunger; death being the penalty for giving any one of them a 
crust of bread or a cup of water. In consequence of this horrible 
intolerance, between eighty and one hundred thousand Jews received 
baptism. Many escaped to France, and a far greater number, who 
obstinately remained faithful to the religion of their fathers, suffered 
this cruel persecution to the end.” 

“ Apart from this persecution,” continued the historian, “ Siseberto 
was a wise and patriotic sovereign, etc.” He died in the year 621. 

Praise where praise is due. 

In 1450, John Capistranus, Vicar-General of the Observants (astricter 
order of Franciscan monks), was by Nicholas V. sent as his legate into 
Germany, charged with either the conversion or extermination of the 
Hussites, smarting under a defeat in argument with “heretics,” he pro- 
ceeded to Breslau, burning with hatred and revenge, and thirsting for 
blood. As grand Inquisitor, he fomented (in 1451) a conspiracy 
against the Jews, accusing them of having committed the egregious 
folly of “desecrating” the Host! Forty Jews were put to the torture, 
and their sufferings having extorted a confession from them, he order- 
ed them to be burnt alive, and all the others to be driven from the 
city. He attended and superintended the torture, and instructed the 
executioners how to increase the sufferings of the tortured. After his 
death, which occurred on the 23d of October, 1456, he was assigned 





* “Unless they make a public profession of Christianity ” (Protesant Christianity)— 
condition imposed upon the Jewish members of the masonic body by the mother lodge 
of the Three Globes of Berlin, nearly thirteen hundred years later! ‘“‘ As it was in the 
beginning, and ever shall be, world without end.” Amen. 
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a place amongst the deities in the heavenly pantheon. He was cano- 
nized by Pope Alexander VIII. The anniversary of the canoniza- 
tiqn of this holy man is celebrated on the 23d of October. 

‘Virtue received its reward.” 

Whatever may be the accusations falsely brought against Free- 
masonry, its bitterest enemies and traducers cannot charge it with 
persecution on account ofa difference of opinion. It has had no 
hand in establishing the Inquisition; it did not inspire the hordes of 
murderers and incendiaries known by the name of Crusaders ; it did 
not arm the hand of the murderers during the Bartholomew festival 
of blood ; it did not kindle the fires upon which upward of fifty 
thousand human beings were burnt alive, because the victims did not 
think and believe as their holy butchers thought and believed. It did 
not plunge into misery and desolation hundreds of thousands of men, 
women, and children, nor changed fertile regions into barren deserts. 
It did not split the ears of quakers, nor burn young women for witch- 
craft. It neither put the murderous weapons into the hands of three 
regicides, nor kindle the pile on which Calvin caused his friend, the 
virtuous and learned Servetus, to be burnt. In short, Freemasonry 
cannot be charged with blasphemy, by charging a God of truth, of 
justice, and of mercy, with crimes, cruelties, and atrocities committed 
in His name; and with intellectual prostration, spread in order to pro- 
mote what is called His cause. 

In short, for maintaining that (to borrow an expression) “the road 
to truth is macadamized with shattered falsehoods,” Freemasonry is 
not only hated, but branded as Atheism! Is this true? The answer 
is furnished by a high masonic authority. ‘“ Freemasonry,” says the 
writer, “ inculcates a study of God’s perfections as revealed, not only in 
the works of nature, butin His written words ;” and again: “ The God 
of Revelation is also the God of Freemasonry.” 

Such then, is Freemasonry; not that of the present day, which 
admits as members of the order any person and every person who 
chooses to join the fraternity from motives of interest, either to 
extend business connections, or with a view to future contingencies 
of profit ; not the Freemasonry placed under the patronage of one of 
the two Johns ;* not the Freemasonry which tolerates upon the altar 
in the lodges the presence of what is called “the gospel of John’— 
a book placed there by that theological cunning which says: ‘“ What 





* John the Baptist, or John the Evangelist. 
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I cannot destroy I will at least corrupt, and thus render subservient 
to my purpose ”—a book as fit to appear in a lodge as a lunatic is fit 
to appear in a chemical laboratory ;* not the Freemasonry which has 
transformed prayer and praise from the Almighty to the ashes of a 
man who is stated to have existed and to have died upward of 1800 
years ago—not that Freemasonry; but the Freemasonry of reason, 
intelligence, truth, humanity, virtue, and pure religion—the Freema- 
sonry of antiquity., which initiated into its mysteries none but men of 
intelligence, rectitude, and honor. 


(To be continued.) 


ON THE BIBLICAL PRECEPTS WHICH RELATE TO 
IDOLATRY. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE “ Morr Nevocum ” or MarmonipEs BY JAMES 
Towner, D.D. 


(Concluded from page 504.) 


In our great work we have shown that it was forbidden to “ round 
the corners of the head ” (z. ¢. to shave off the hair), or to “ mar the 
corners of the beard ” (Lev. xix. 27), because the priests among the 
idolaters were accustomed thus to poll and shave themselves. 

The same reason also exists for the precept prohibiting the wear- 
ing “ garments mingled of linen and woolen,” since, as we find by 
their books, the priests of the idolaters clothed themselves with robes 
of linen and woolen mixed together, besides wearing on the finger a 
ring made of a certain metal. 

On similar grounds it is enjoined, that “the woman shall not wear 
that which pertaineth unto a man, neither shall a man put on a 
woman's garment.” (Deut. xxii. 5.) For in the books of the idolaters 
it is commanded that when a man presents himself before the (image 
of) the star of Venus, he shall wear the colored dress of a woman; 
and when a woman adores the star of Mars, she shall appear in 
armor. Another reason may also be given for this prohibition, from 
the tendency of such actions to excite to licentiousness and inchastity. 





* On this subject I intend to write a separate supplementary article. 
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It is also unlawful to use, or make a gain of idols (7. e. by buying 
or selling), and the reason is evident, lest any one, receiving an idol 
to break in pieces, should retain it whole, and at length fall into 
the snare himself; or by deriving profit from it, if broken in pieces 
and melting it or selling it, should consider it as the cause of prosperity. 
For the vulgur are apt to take accidental things for true and sub- 
stantial reasons, as we often hear men say, From the time they dwelt 
in such ahouse; or bought that horse, or this or that.thing, they have 
been rich, their prosperity increased, and the blessing of God has been 
upon them :—so that what was accidental was regarded as the true 
cause; and thus, by parity of reason, it might happen that from the 
time of selling an idol, the business of some one might prosper, 
his substance increase, and the sale of the image or idol thus be 
accounted the cause of his prosperity, and what is directly contrary to 
the words of the divine law might be believed. It is also to avoid the 
same error, that no gain is allowed to be made of the coverings of idols, 
or the oblations and instruments of idolatry: for in those times such 
was the confidence of men in the stars, that they believed life and death, 
and every kind of good and evil to be under their influence, on which 
account the law combats the opinion by every means, and, in order to 
eradicate it, directs against it the words of the covenant—the testimo- 
nies—the oaths and the heaviest curses, and particularly forbids us to 
receive or make use of any part of the price of an idol, and declares 
that if any one intermix it with his other property, both that and 
the rest of his goods shall be taken away from him, according to what 
is said (Deut. vii. 26), “Neither shalt thou bring an abomination into 
thine house, lest thou be a cursed thing like it; but thou shalt 
utterly detest it, and thou shalt utterly abhor it; for it is a cursed 
thing ;” so far is it from being supposed that any good can be derived 
from it. Thus shall we find, on examination, that the reason for all 
the laws against idolatry is to eradicate whatever is erroneous, and 
banish it from the earth. 

In enumerating the things against which we are thus warned, it 
is important to remark that the advocates of those opinions which are 
destitute of foundation or utility, in order to confirm their superstitions, 
and to induce belief in them, artfully intimate, that those who do not 
perform the actions by which their superstitions are confirmed, are 
always punished by some misfortune or other; and therefore, when 
any evi) accidentally happens, they extol such actions or rather super- 
stitiony as they wish him to practice, hoping thereby to induce him to 
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embrace their opinions. Thus, since it is well known, from the very 
nature of man, that there is nothing of which men are more afraid 
than of the loss of their property and children, theretore the worshipers 
of fire declared and circulated the opinion that, if they did not cause 
their sons or daughters to pass through the fire, all their children 
would die; there can be no doubt therefore, but that every one would 
hasten diligently to perform it, both from theirgreat love to their 
children and fear of losing them, and because of the facility of the art, 
nothing more being required than to lead the child through the fire, 
the performance of which was rendered still more probable by the 
children being most generally committed to the care of the women, of 
, Whose intellectual weakness and consequent credence in such things 
no one is ignorant. Hence the Scripture vehemently opposes the 
action, and uses such arguments against it as against no other kind of 
idolatry whatever, “ He hath given of his seed unto Moloch, to defile 
my sanctuary and to profane my holy name.” (Levit. xx. 3.) Moses 
therefore declares, in the name of God, that, by that very act by 
which they expected to preserve the life of their children, by that act 
they shall destroy it; because God will exterminate both him who 
commits the crime, and also his family: “I will set my face against 
that man, and against his family, and will cut him off.” - (Lev. xx. 5.) 
Nevertheless traces of this species of superstition are still existing ; for 
we see midwives take new-born children wrapped in swaddling- 
clothes, and wave them to and fro in the smoke of herbs of an un- 
pleasant odor thrown into the fire,—a relict, no doubt, of this passing 
through the fire, and one which ought not to be suffered. From this 
we may discover the perverse cunning of those men who propagated 
and established their error with such persuasive energy, that although 
it has been combated by the law for more than two thousand years, 
yet vestiges of it are still remaining. 

The idolaters acted in a similar way also respecting riches and pro- 
perty, for they instituted the practice of worshiping a certain tree 
called Asherah, ‘and ordered that one part of the fruit of it should be 
offered, and another part eaten in the idol-temple. They likewise 
enjoined that the same should be observed with regard to the first- 
fruits of every tree bearing edible fruit, adding that every tree would 
dry up and perish, its fruit fade or be diminished, or some other 
injiry happen to it, if the first-fruits were not thus used, in the same 
manner, as we have before said, that they affirmed that all children 
would die who were not made to pass through the fire. For fear 
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therefore of suffering the loss of their goods, persons readily engaged to 
practice these things. Yet the law rose against this superstitious cus- 
tom when God commanded that the fruit produced during the first three 
years should be burned: “When ye shall come into the land, and shall 


have planted all manner of trees for food, then ye shall count the fruit - 


thereof as uncircumcised ; three years shall it be uncircumcised unto 
you: it shall not be eaten of.” (Lev. xix. 23.) For some trees bear 
fruit in one year, some in two, and others in three years after they 
are planted, according to the three methods made use of in planting, by 
setting, by layers or cuttings, and by grafting; no attention being 
paid to the sowing of fruit-stones, or kernels with the husks, concern- 
ing which the law enjoins nothing, referring: only to the modes of 
planting most generally in use, and to the time of the first bearing of 
fruit by trees in the land of Israel, which generally was within the 
three years. 

It is, however, promised that the loss of these first-fruits should be 
compensated by an increase of fruit afterward, at it is said, “ That 
it may yield unto you the increase thereof.” (Lev. xix. 25.) Never- 
theless the fruits of the fourth year were commanded to be eaten 
before the Lord in his (holy) place, because the idolaters were 
accustomed to eat their first-fruits in the temples of their idols. 

The ancient idolaters have also stated in their books, that it was a 
practice among them to suffer certain things, which they name, to 
putrefy or rot, and afterward when the sun was in a certain position, 
to sprinkle them, accompanied with particular magical rites, about the 
fruit-tree which had been planted, imagining that if this were done 
by the man who planted it, it would cause it to flower and bear fruit 
earlier than others usually do. This strange custom they consider 
as being similar in its nature to the operations of the speaking images 
which they had, and to the other magical rites which were practiced 
by them for the purpose of producing fruit early; but how strictly 
the divine law prohibits all magical operations has already been shown. 
It is also because of this practice that God prohibits all-the fruit which 
trees bear for the first three years; for by this prohibition it was ren- 
dered unnecessary to endeavor to produce fruit earlier than usual ; 
and since the trees in the land of Israel generally bore fruit in the 
natural way in the third year, there was no necessity for a magical 
rite, at that time so celebrated. 

Again, among the remarkable opinions of the Zabii, are those which 
relate to the incision or grafting of one tree into another, affirming, 
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that if it be done when the moon is in such or such a position; if it 
be fumigated in a certain way; and if, at the moment of incision or 
grafting, certain words be spoken, then that which is produced by 
that tree will be exceedingly useful and salutary. But the most 
absurd things of this nature which they have said is at the commence- 
ment of the book, Of Grafting Olives into Citrons ; and, in my 
opinion, the medical work that in time past was hidden by Hezekiah, 
was of this kind. On this subject they say that, when one kind is 
grafted into another, the scion is to be held and inserted by a beau- 
tiful damsel during the performance of the most filthy and detestable 
actions: and of the frequency of this practice, in those times, there 
can be no doubt, lustful gratifications being superadded to the benefits 
supposed to be derivablefrom such acts. The law, therefore, prohibited 
mrxvs (Caleim), i. e. the grafting of one tree into another (Levit. 
xix. 19); that we might be free from this heresy of the idolaters, and 
detest their unnatural lusts. On account also of this mode of practicing 
incision or grafting of trees, it was unlawful to mingle seeds of dif- 
ferent kinds, or to sow them together; and if the reader will examine 
the exposition given in the Zalmud, of this precept respecting the 
grafting of trees, he will find that the punishment of scourging is 
everywhere ordered to be inflicted for the transgression of it, because 
it is the foundation of the prohibition or the principal thing to which 
it refers ; but the mingling of seeds is forbidden only in the land of 
Israel. 

In the before-mentioned book, it is also stated, that they were 
accustomed to sow barley and dried grapes together, imagining that 
without this union there would not bea good vintage. The Law, there- 
fore, forbade the sowing of the vineyard with divers seeds (Deut. xxii. 
9); and enjoined that all such mixtures should be burnt. For all 
those rites of the Gentiles, which they believed to possess particular 
power and influence, were forbidden by the law, but especially those 
which savored of idolatry. 

Farther, if we consider their rites and ceremonies, respecting agri- 
culture, we shall find them paying attention to the planets, especially 
the two great luminaries, and even regulating the time of sowing by 
the rising of the heavenly bodies. Smoke is also to be raised, and 
certain circles to be made according to the number of the planets, by 
him who plants or sows. For they teach that all these things have 
a most beneficial influence upon agriculture, thereby alluring and 
drawing men to the worship of the stars. But on these ordinances of 
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the Gentiles the divine law has pronounced the prohibition, “Ye 
shall not walk in the manners of the nations which I cast out before 
you; for they committed all those things, and therefore I abhorred 
them.” (Levit. xx. 23.) And if any of these were more notorious, 
or common, or manifestly idolatrous than others, it has given special 
and particular injunctions respecting them, as of che fruits of the 
first years ; of divers seeds and mixed garments, &c. I cannot, 
therefore, but wonder at the saying of Rabbi Josiah, in which he 
teaches, that “these three, wheat, barley, and dried grapes, may be 
sown together by one throw of the hand,” and have no doubt but 
that he had taken it from the ways of the Amorites. 

It has thus, therefore, been shown by irrefragable demonstration, 
that mixed garments, the fruits of the first years, and divers kinds 
of seeds, were prohibited on account of idolatry; and lastly, that al/ 
the ceremonies of the Gentiles are forbidden, because, as we have 
already shown, they lead to idolatry. 


GEMS OF THOUGHT. 


Potrticat men, like goats, usually thrive best among inequalities.— 
Landor. 

Most pleasures, like flowers when gathered, die.— Young. 

He only employs his passion who can make no use of his reason.— 
Cicero. 

Fishes live in the sea, as men do a-land; the great ones eat up the 
little ones.— Shakespeare. 

Virtue itself offends when coupled with forbidding manners.— 
Bishop Middleton. 

Scholars are frequently to be met with who are ignorant of 
nothing—saving their own ignorance.—Zimmermann. 

Everything great is not always good, but all good things are great.— 
Demosthenes. 

He who attempts to make others believe in means which he him- 
self despises is a puffer; he who makes use of more means than he 
knows to be necessary is a quack ; and he who ascribes to those means 
a greater efficacy than his own experience warrants is an impostor.— 
Lavater. | 
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BY GRACE AGUILAR. 


CHAPTER XXVII. 


’Tis done! and so she droops. O woman-heart! 

How bold and brave to do thy destined part! 

Thro’ sorrow’s waves press firmly, calmly on, 

And pause not, sink not, till the goal is won! MS. 


Nor a word passed between them, until they had reached Isabella’s 
private cabinet; and even then the queen—though she seated her- 
self and signed to the boy to stand before her, as desirous of address- 
ing him—asked not a question, but fixed her penetrating eyes on his 
pallid features, with a look in which severity was very evidently 
struggling with commiseration and regard. To attempt to retain 
disguise was useless; Marie flung aside the shrouding hood, and 
sinking down at the queen’s feet, buried her face in her robe, and 
murmured in strong emotion— 

“ Gracious sovereign—mercy !”” 

“Again wouldst thou deceive, again impose upon me, Marie? 
What am I to think of conduct mysterious as thine? Wherefore fly 
from my protection—reject with ingratitude the kindness I would 
have proffered—mistrust the interest which thou hadst already 
proved, and then return as now? I promised forgiveness, and con- 
tinuation of regard, if the truth were revealed and mystery banished, 
and darker than ever has thy conduct drawn the veil around thee. 
What urged thy flight, and wherefore this disguise? Speak out, 
and truthfully; we will be tampered with no longer !” 

But Marie vainly tried to obey ; her brain was burning; the rapid 
ride, the sudden transition from the sickening horror of being too 
late to the assurance of Stanley’s safety, the thought that she had 
indeed parted from him forever, and now Isabella’s evident anger, 
when her woman-heart turned to her as a child’s to its mother’s, 
yearning for that gentle sympathy which, at such a moment, could 
alone have soothed. Words seemed choked within her, and the 
effort to speak produced only sobs. Isabella’s eyes filled with tears. 

“Speak,” she said, more gently; “Marie—say only why thou 
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didst fly me, when I had given no evidence, that the boon thou 
didst implore me to grant, had become, by thy strange confession, 
null and void. What urged thy flight?” 

“Not my own will. Oh, no—no, gracious sovereign; I would 
have remained a contented prisoner with thee, but they bore me 
away to such scenes and sounds of horror that their very memory 
burns my brain. O madam! do with me what thou wilt, but con- 
demn me not to return to that fearful place again. Death, death 
itselfi—ay, even such a death as Arthur has escaped—were mercy in 
its stead !” 

“Of what speakest thou, Marie? Who could have dared bear 
thee from our protection without thine own free will? Thy mind 
has been overwrought and is bewildered still; we have been harsh, 
perchance, to urge thee to speak now: repose may—” 

“ Repose! Oh, no—no; let me remain with thee!” she sobbed, 
as forgetful of either state or form, her head sunk on Isabella’s knee. 
* He has borne me from your highness’ power once; he can, he may, 
I know he will again. Oh, save me from him! It was. not because 
of my faith he bore me there, and tempted and tortured and laughed 
at my agony; he taunted me with his power to wreak the ven- 
geance of a bafiled passion upon me—for, as a Jewess, who would 
protect me? O mighty sovereign! send me not from thy presence. 
Don Luis will take me from thy very roof again.” 

“Don Luis!” repeated Isabella, more and more convinced that 
Marie’s sufferings had injured her brain. ‘ What power can he have, 
so secret and so terrible? Marie, thou ravest !” 

“Do I rave ?” replied the unhappy girl, raising her right hand to 
her throbbing brow. “It may be so; perhaps it has all been a 
dream—a wild and fearful dream !—and I am awakened from it 
now; and yet—yet how can it be; how came my arm thus if it had 
not been reality—horrible, agonizing reality!” And as she spoke 
she removed the covering from her left arm. Painfully Isabella 
started: the beautiful limb hung powerless from wrist to shoulder, a 
dry and scorched and shriveled bone. 

“ And couldst thou think thy sovereign would ordain, or even per- 
mit, such suffering?” she exclaimed, after a moment’s pause, passing 
her arm fondly round Marie, whom she had raised from the ground 
to a cushion by her side. “My poor unhappy child, what is this 
dark mystery? Who can have dared to injure thee, and call it jus- 
tice, zeal—religion, perchance! Mother of Mercy! pardon the pro- 
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fanation of the word! Try and collect thy thoughts, and tell me 
all. Who has dared thus insult our power ?” 

“Don Luis !—Don Luis!” repeated Marie, clinging like an infant 
to the Queen, and shuddering with terror at the very recollection of 
a power which she had faced so calmly. ‘Oh, save me from him! 
torture itself I could bear, but not his words.” ‘ 

“ Don Luis!” reiterated the astonished queen. ‘ What has he to 
do with torture? Who is he—what is he, my poor child, that his very 
name should thus appal thee? He may indeed have dared speak 
insulting words, but what power has he thus fearfully to wreak his 
vengeance ?” 

“Who is he—what is he?” repeated Marie, looking with surprise 
in the queen’s pitying face. ‘ Does not your Highness know—and 
yet how shouldst thou ?—his very office is as secret as his own black 
nature? Has your Highness never heard men whisper of a secret 
Inquisition, hiding itself even in thy domains? O my Sovereign, 
it was there they dragged me! [her voice sunk to a low shuddering . 
whisper] and he was grand master there; he—even Don Luis! And 
he will bear me there again. Oh, save me from those fearful sounds 
—those horrid sights: they glare before me now !” 

“And I will save thee, my child! ay, and root out these midnight 
horrors from my kingdom,” exclaimed Isabella, indignation flashing 
in her eye, and flushing on her cheek. ‘ Once we have been insulted 
—once deceived ; but never to us can such occur asecond time. Fear- 
fully shall this deed of infamy recoil upon its perpetrators! Tremble 
not thus, my poor girl, no one shall injure thee; no one can ‘touch 
thee, for we are warned, and this fearful tale shall be sifted to the 
bottom! Child of a reprobate faith and outcast race as thou art, 
thinkest thou that even to thee Isabella would permit injury and 
injustice? If we love thee too well, may we be forgiven, but cared 
for thou shalt be; ay, so cared for, that there shall be joy on earth, 
and in heaven for thee yet!” 

At another moment, those words would have been understood in 
their real meaning; but Marie could then only feel the consoling con- 
viction of security and love. It was not merely personal kindness 
which had so bound her to her sovereign ; it was the unacknowledged 
but felt conviction, that Isabella had penetrated her secret feelings, 
with regard to Arthur Stanley ; and yet not a syllable of this had ever 
passed the queen’s lips. Oh, true sympathy seldom needs expres- 
sion, for its full consolation to be given and received! The heart recog- 
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nizes intuitively a kindred heart, and turns to it in its sorrow or its 
joy, conscious of finding in it repose from itself. But only a woman 
can give to woman this perfect sympathy; for the deepest recesses, 
the hidden sources of anguish in the female heart no man can 
read. 

Engrossed as Isabella was by the mysterious information imparted 
by Marie, indefinitely yet forcibly confirmed by her, then unusual, 
knowledge of the past history of Spain, she was more easily satisfied 
with Marie’s hurried and hesitating account of her escape, than she 
might otherwise have been. To proclaim her relationship with Father 
Ambrose was ruin to him at once. He had been one, she said with 
truth, who had received great obligations from her family, and had 
vowed to return them whenever it should be in his power so to do; 
he had, therefore, made the exertion to save her, and was about taking 
her to her childhood’s home on the frontiers of Castile, the only place, 
it appeared to him, sufticiently secret to conceal her from Don Luis’s 
thousand spies; but that on the providential discovery of the real 
- murderer, and the seeming impossibility of ever secing the king him- 
self in time—she paused. 

“ Could he send thee on such a rapid _—y my child, and suffer- 
ing thus?” gently inquired Isabella. 

“ No, gracious madam,” was the unhesitating rejoinder, though a 
burning blush mounted to her very temples; “it was my own volun- 
tary choice. It was my unhappy fate to have been the actual cause 
of his arraignment; it was but my duty to save him if I could.” 

“ And thou wouldst have returned with Perez had we not pene- 
trated thy disguise ?” 

“Yes, gracious Sovereign.” And the flush faded into paleness, 
ashy as before; but the tone was calm and firm. 

The queen looked at her intently, but made no further observation ; 
and speedily summoning her before trusted attendants, placed the 
widow of Morales once more in their charge; imparted to them as 
much of Marie’s tale as she deemed requisite, and the consequent 
necessity for her return to the queen’s care; nay, her very existence 
was to be kept secret from all save those to whom she herself should 
choose to impart it. Gratified by her-confidence, they were eager to 
obey ; and so skillfully did they enter into her wishes, that their very 
companions suspected not the identity of the prisoner, in whom, they 
were told, their sovereign was so much interested. Curiosity might 
have been busy with very many, but their vague conjectures fell far 
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short of the truth; Catharine Pas was the only one of Isabella's 
younger maidens to whom the real fact was imparted. 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 


*Twas a dark tale of crime, and awed and chilled 

E’en indignation seeming horror still’d, 

Men stood beside a murd’rer’s couch of death, 

Watching the glazing eye and flickering breath— 

Speaking with look and hurried sign alone, 

Their thoughts, too terror-fraught for word or tone. MS. 


Tue indignation excited in the queen’s mind against Don Luis was 
destined, very speedily, to be increased. Ferdinand had had time to 
become half angry, and quite impatient, ere his messengers dispatched 
to the village returned. Stanley had been released—was regarded 
by all as innocent ; but this was literally only from a peasant’s word 
and the half broken intelligence of an exhausted boy; he wanted 
proof, and « vague dread would take possession of him That his fate 
was but temporarily suspended. At an early hour the next day, 
however, Don Alonzo returned; and Ferdinand’s impatient anger 
was averted, when he found the delay had been occasioned by their 
determination, to convey the dying man to Segovia, and the caution 
necessary for its accomplishment. The Hermanos had already noted 
down his confession; but it was so fraught with extended and dan- 
gerous consequences, that they felt, they dared not act on their re- 
sponsibility : all suppressing measures must proceed from the sover- 
eigns themselves. Perez was again summoned, and at once swore 
to the identity of the dying man as the individual he had rescued 
from a deep pit, in a lonely mountain-pass, about twenty miles from 
his village; and the man, whose eagerness to speak was evident, 
though his voice was so faint as scarcely to be intelligible, commenced 
his dark and terrible tale. 

The indignation of the sovereign, and of those whom he had chosen 
to be present, was excited to the utmost, mingled with horror as the 
mysterious fates of many a loved companion were thus so fearfully 
solved ; but none felt the recital with the same intensity of emotion 
as the sub-prior, who, with head bowed down upon his breast, and 
hands tightly clenched, knelt beside the penitent. It was not indig- 


nation, it was not horror; but agony of spirit that a religion which he 
Vor. IV.—36 
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loved better than himself, whose purity and honor he would have so 
jealously guarded, that he would have sacrificed life itself for its 
service, should have been made the cover for such unutterable villainy, 
Few imagined the deeds of painful mortification and bodily penance 
which, in his solitude, the sub-prior afterward inflicted on himself; 
as if his individual sufferings should atone for the guilt of his brethren, 
and turn from them the wrath of an avenging God. 

Horrible as were the details imparted, incomprehensible as it seemed 
that so extended and well-organized a power should exist so secretly 
throughout Spain, as to hide itself even from the sovereigns and 
ministers of justice themselves, yet none doubted what they heard. 
Sovereigns and nobles well knew that the inquisition had been estab- 
lished both in Castile and Arragon centuries before, and that the 
annals of those kingdoms, though mentioning the resistance of the 
people against this awful power, had been silent as to its entire ex- 
tirpation. 

In the first part of his narrative the man had spoken shrinkingly 
and fearfully, as if still in dread of vengeance on his betrayal; but 
his voice bdgame bolder when he confessed his own share in the late 
atrocious crime. Accustomed by the strictest and most rigid training, 
to obey, as familiars, the will of their superiors without question—to 
be mere mindless and feelingless tools, to whom death itself was 
awarded, if by word or hint, or even sign, they dared evince themselves 
to be as other men—he had, at the command of the Grand Inquisitor, 
deeply drugged Senor Stanley’s evening draught, and, while under 
its potent influence, had purloined his sword; waylaid Don Ferdinand 
in the Calle Soledad, effectually done the deed, and—aware that it 
would be many hours ere the English Senor could arouse himself 
from the stupefying effects of the draught—had intended returning to 
his chamber still more effectually to throw on him the suspicion of 
the murder. It happened, however, that it was the first time he had 
ever been chosen by his superiors as their tool for actual murder, and 
the magnitude of the crime, from the greatness of, and universal love 
borne toward the victim, had so appalled him, that, combined with 
the raging storm and pitchy darkness, he had felt utterly bewildered. 
Not well acquainted with Segovia, he had found himself, after more 
than an hour’s wandering—instead of, as he expected, again near the 
Senor’s lodgings—in the self-same spot whence he had started, and 
close by the body of his victim. The sight horrified and bewildered 
him yet more, and he crept behind a low wall, resolved on remaining 
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there till the tempest had at least partially subsided, and then fulfill 
the remainder of his instructions; knowing that to fail in any one 
point, would be the signal of his own destruction. Fortune, however, 
so far favored him, as to send the young English Senor to the very 
spot, and there was therefore no occasion for his further interference. 
He tarried till he had seen Stanley’s arrest, and had heard the loud 
execrations of all proclaiming him the murderer—and then returned 
to his employers. 

The education of the familiars had so far failed with him, that, 
though aware of its danger, thoughts would enter his mind, as to 
how Don Ferdinand Morales could have offended the dread power 
which he served, and why the foreign Senor should be thus impli- 
cated in the deed. He hoped to have concealed these doubts; but 
from the issue, he imagined that some unguarded word spoken to a 
companion, must have betrayed him. He was chosen by the Grand 
Inquisitor as his companion, on some secret expedition two days 
after the trial, unsuspicious of the danger awaiting him, till the deso- 
late scene on which they unexpectedly entered flashed terror on his 
mind. His superior had there paused, told him that frem the wit- 
ness of Beta, the servant girl, it was quite evident he had disobeyed 
part of the instructions given, or his return to Arthur’s lodgings 
would have been heard by her as well as his departure, and thus at 
once have implicated the Englishman as the real murderer; that 
though chance had thrown equal suspicion upon him, it did not 
remove his disobedience, and so he was doomed to death; and the 
blow, instantaneously given, felled him insensible to the ground. 
When he recovered his senses, he found himself lying in a deep pit, 
where he had evidently been thrown as dead. The wounds and con- 
tusions received in the fall, as far as he could recollect, by producing 
a most excruciating sense of pain, roused him from temporary insen- 
sibility, and he was convinced he heard his murderer’s voice—though 
he could not see him—exclaim distinctly, as if he were leaning over 
the mouth of the pit, “‘There goes my last doubt : other men might call 
it their last fear, but I know not the word! Three victims for the 
possession of one—and who will now dare to brand me? I had 
slain that faltering craven without his disobedience, he dared to 
think upon his deed.” 

Almost insensible from agony as he was, these words had 
impressed themselves indelibly; causing the burning desire to live 
and be revenged. And the opportune succors of the villager, Perez,. 
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with a party of woodmen ; the completely hidden site of the village 
to which he had been conveyed, and the at first favorable healing of 
his wounds, appeared to give him every hope of its accomplishment. 
He had resolved on communicating his tale to none save to Ferdi- 
nand himself, or to the Chief Hermano, under strict promise to 
reveal it to the sovereign: but his intense anxiety had evidently pre- 
vented the attainment of his desire, by producing fever; and thence 
arose his wild and almost maniac cravings to make confession, and 
bind some holy monk, by a solemn vow, to convey it to the king. 

It was not till the conclusion of this momentous narration, that 
the king permitted any questions to be asked; and those he then 
demanded were so concise and clear, that but few words were nceded 
in which to couch the reply. 

“ And the designer of this hellish plot, the real murderer—through 
thy hand, of one brave friend, and almost another—is the same who 
has murdered thee?” he inquired, after learning the exact sites of 
these mysterious halls; information which caused some of the bravest 
hearts to shudder, from their close vicinity. 

The man answered at once in the affirmative. 

“ And he dares assume, in this illegal tribunal, the rank of Grand 
Inquisitor ?” 

“ Ay, gracious liege.” 

“ And his name ?—that by which he is known to man? Speak! 
And as thy true confession may be the means of bringing a very fiend 
to justice, so may thy share in his deeds be pardoned.” 

An indescribable expression passed over the fast stiffening features 
of the dying. He half raised himself, and laying his clammy hand 
on Ferdinand’s robe, whispered, in clear and thrilling tones : 

“‘ Bend low, my liege ; even at this moment I dare not speak it loud; 
but, oh! beware of those who affect superior sanctity to their fellows: 
there is one who in the sunshine stands forth wisest, and purest, and 
strictest ; and at midnight rules arch fiend—men call him Don Lup 
Garcia. Heis Don Ferdinand’s murderer ! He sought Senor Stanley’s 
death and mine ; but instead of a victim, he has found an accuser! 
His web has coiled round himself—flee him! avoid him as ye would 
a walking pestilence, or visible demon! Minister as he may be of 
our holy father, the Pope, he is a villain—his death alone can bring 
safety to Spain. Ha! what is this? Mother of mercy! save me! 
The cross! the cross! Absolution! The flames of hell! Father, 
bid them avaunt! I——a true confession.” The words were lost 
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in a fearful gurgling sound, and the convulsion which ensued was so 
terrible, that some of the very bravest involuntarily turned away ; 
but Stanley, who had listened to the tale with emotions too varied 
and intense for speech, now sprung forward, wildly exclaiming: 

“ Three victims for one! Where is that one? Speak—speak in 
mercy! O God he dies and says no word!” 

The eyes of the dying man glared on him, but there was no mean- 
ing in their gaze; they rolled in their sockets, glazed, and in another 
minute all was stiff in death. 


CHAPTER XXIX. 


“ Doth Heaven 
Woo the free spirit for dishonored breath 
To sell its birthright ? Doth Heaven set a price 
On the clear jewel of unsullied faith 
And the bright calm of conscience?” Mas. Hemans. 


A private council immediately followed the confession received; 
but though it continued many hours, no active measures could at 
once be decided upon. Secret and illegal, according to Spanish law, 
a3 this tribunal was, it was yet an instrument of the Pope, acknowledg- 
ing his supremacy alone, and, in consequence, always receiving his 
protection. Civil justice, it appeared, could not reach those who 
were protected by the head of the Church; but Ferdinand’s mind was 
far too capacious to admit this plea. Rooted out of his dominions—. 
in its present form, at least,—he resolved it should be, and Isabella 
confirmed the resolve. Not only was its secret existence fraught. 
with the most awful crimes and injustice, regarded generally, but it 
was derogatory and insulting to that sovereign power which Ferdi- 
nand and Isabella had both determined on rendering supreme. 
Father Francis, whose usual energy of thought and counsel appeared 
completely annihilated from the fearful tale he had heard, strenu- 
ously urged the sovereigns to await the arival of Torquemada, the 
queen’s confessor, who was now every hour expected, and whose 
sterner and more experienced mind would give them better counsel. 
To this both sovereigns agreed, but one measure they adopted at 
once. As Grand Inquisitor, the principal actor in this atrocious . 
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drama might be servant of and solely answerable to the Pope; as 
Don Luis Garcia he was subject to Ferdinand and Isabella, and as 
such amenable to the laws of Spain. A schedule was therefore drawn 
up, stating that, whereas the man commonly known as Don Luis 
Garcia had been convicted of many atrocious and capital crimes, 
and, amongst the gravest, of having instigated and commanded the 
murder of Don Ferdinand Morales, and done to death his own tool, 
the real committer of the deed, that Arthur Stanley might be charged 
with, and executed for, the same; the sovereigns of Spain called 
upon their loving subjects—of every rank and every degree, in all 
and every part of the realm—to unite in endeavoring to discover and 
deliver up the said Don Luis Garcia to the rigor of the law. An 
enormous reward was offered for delivering him alive into the hands 
of justice, and half the sum, should he have resisted to the death. 
The proclamation was made by sound of trumpet in various parts 
of Segovia, and copies sent, with all possible speed, to every city, town, 
and even village, over Spain. A correct description of his person 
accompanied the schedule, and every possible measure was adopted 
that could tend to his apprehension. So strong was the popular feel- 
ing against him that every class, almost every individual, felt it a 
personal duty to assist, in this case, the course of justice. He had 
deceived all men, and all men in consequence leagued themselves 
against him. So secretly, and yet so judiciously, were the plans for 
his seizure carried on, and so universal the popular ferment, that it 
appeared marvelous how he could have escaped; and yet weeks 
merged into months, and, though the measures of the Santa Herman- 
dad in no way relaxed, Don Luis was still at large, and effectually con- 
cealed. We may here state at once—though it carries us much in 
advance of our present scene—that Father Francis resolved at all 
costs to purge the Church of Spain from this most unholy member; 
and, authorized by the sovereigns, made a voluntary pilgrimage to the 
court of St. Peter’s, obtained an audience with the Pope, laid the 
case before him, and besought the penalty of excommunication to be 
fulminsted against the hypocrite who had dared to use, as cover for 
most atrocious villainy, the pure and sacred ordinances of the Church. 
Alexander the Sixth, himself a worker of such awful. crimes that he 
was little capable of entering into the pure and elevated character of 
the sub-prior, heard him calmly, smiled sneeringly, and then inform- 
ed him he was too late. The worthy and zealous servant of Rome, 
known to men as Don Luis Garcia, had been before him, made con- 
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fession of certain passions as exciting erring deeds, to which all men 
were liable, had done penance, received absolution, and was in a 
fair way of rising to the highest eminence in the Church. 

Father Francis remonstrated, urged, dared to speak bolder truths 
than had ever before reached the papal ear, but all without effect : 
and this truly good and spiritual man returned to Spain stricken to 
the dust. He reported the failure of his mission ; heard, with bowed 
head and aching soul, the natural indignation of Ferdinand, and the 
quieter, but to him still more expressive sorrow, at this fearful abuse 
of her holy religion, from Isabella ; and then, with an earnestness im- 
possible to be resisted, conjured the royal permission to retire entirely 
from all interference in public life. He could not, he said, support 
the weight of shame, which, falling on his Church, had affected him 
individually. Vain were the royal solicitations, vain the love of the 
people, vain the entreaties of the abbot and brethren of his convent ; 
he resigned the office of sub-prior, relinquished every religious and sec- 
ular honor, and buried himself in the most impenetrable solitude, 
fraught with austerity and mortification, personal penance, and yet 
devoted to such extraordinary acquirements, that, though for long years 
his very existence was well-nigh forgotten, when next he burst upon 
the astonished eyes of the world, it was no longer as Father Francis, 
the sub-prior of a Franciscan monastery, a good and benevolent monk, 
but as the learned priest, the sagacious statesman, the skillful general, 
ay, and gallant warrior—the great and good Carpinat XIMENEs ! 

To wait the arrival of Torquemada, the sovereigns and their council 
unanimously resolved. It was but a very brief delay, and would per- 
mit a more effectual extermination of the secret office than could be 
decided upon by the laity alone. Ere the day closed, and in presence 
of the sovereigns, of all the nobles, officers of state, the Santa Herman- 
dad, and principal citizens, Arthur Stanley was formally pronounced 
INNOCENT Of the crime with which he had been charged. The golden 
spurs, which had been ignominiously hacked from his heels, were 
replaced by the aged Duke of Murcia ; knighthood again bestowed by 
the king; and Isabella’s own hand, with winning courtesy, presented 
him a sword, whose real Toledo blade, and richly jeweled hilt, should 
replace the valued weapon, the loss of which had caused him such 
unmerited suffering and shame. 

“May it be used for us as faithfully and nobly as its predecesor,” 
were Isabella’s concluding words; “ and its associations, Senor Stan- 
ley, be naught but those of joy.” 
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The young man’s cheek burned, but there was a deep shadow on his 
countenance, which neither the honors he received, nor his own 
urgent efforts had power to remove. He looked wistfully after the 
sovereigns as they quitted the church, then with an irresistible 
impulse, broke from the throng with whom he had been endeavoring 
to join in animated converse, and suddenly kneeling before Isabella 
exclaimed in low, agitated tones: 

“© She—she may still be in the villain’s power. O my liege, wait 
not for Torquemada’s arrival and leave her to die! He will wreak 
his full vengeance upon her.” 

“Trust me for her safety, my young friend; measures have been 
already taken to secure it,” was Isabella’s instant reply, in a.tone so 
full of sympathy, that Arthur caught her robe, and pressed it to his 
lips. 

She smiled kindly and passed on, still accompanied by Ferdinand, 
not a little astonished at her words, and still more so when Marie’s 
whole tale was imparted to him. 

On retiring to rest that night, his thoughts still engrossed with vain 
speculations as to the destined tate of Marie—Arthur, half uncon- 
sciously, unsheathed Isabella’s magnificent gift, to judge of the tem- 
per of the blade; and, as he did so, a scroll, which had been twisted 
round the steel, fell to the ground. He raised it with hasty curios- 
ity, but his heart throbbed as he recognized the handwriting of the 
queen, and deciphered the following words:— 

“To Senor Stanley, in secrecy and confidence, these: The eye of 
love is said to pierce through all disguises. In this instance it has 
proved less discriminative than woman’s sympathy, and woman’s pen- 
etration. She in whom we believe Senor Stanley interested, and to 
whose exertions he owes the publication of his innocence in time to 
save life as well as honor, is safe, and under the protection of her 
queen. Let this suffice for present peace, and speak of it to none. 

“ TsapELLa R.” 

Arthur’s first impulse was to press the precious letter to his lips, 
and gaze upon it till every letter seemed transferred from the paper 
to his heart; his next was to sit down on the nearest seat, and bury 
his face in his hands, actually bewildered by the flash of light which 
with those brief words came. Disguise—exertion—could it be pos- 
sible? Nay, it must be! The soft touch of that little hand, the 
speaking look of those lovely eyes, again thrilled through his very 
soul, and he knew their meaning now. Mysterious, bewildering as 
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it was, the novice, the poor, exhausted, seeming boy—was Marie ! 
Again he owed his life to her ; and the wild yearning to gaze on her 
again, to clasp her to his bosom, to pour forth his gratitude, to soothe 
and shield, became so painfully intense, as almost to banish the joy 
which her rescue from danger ought to have occasioned. Had it not 
been for her refusal to bear witness against him, not even the month’s 
grace would have been allowed him; he would have been executed 
at once. She had saved him then—she had saved him now! And 
his heart so swelled he knew not how to contain its fullness, how to 
calm it down, to wait till the queen’s further pleasure should be known. 
But hope sprung up to give him comfort; Isabella would accomplish 
her intention of conversion ; Marie could never resist her, and then— 
then, oh! she would be all, all his own, and life shine, for both the 
brighter, for its former tempest clouds. Meanwhile, he had such 
sweet thoughts, such lovely images, to rest on. He owed his life, his 
honor, to her ; and he thought that it was his devoted gratitude which 
so deepened love. How sweet is such illusion! how refreshingly 
soothing to be grateful, when the object of that gratitude has been, 
and is still, the dear object of our love! How often we deceive our- 
selves, and imagine we are experiencing the strongest emotions of 
gratitude, when, had an indifferent person conferred the same benefit, 
we might feel itindeed, but it would more pain than pleasure ; and be 
anobligation so heavy that we should never rest, till in some measure, 
at least, it was returned. How contrary the impression of benelits 
from those we love! ar 

Never before had the appearance of the queen’s confessor, the stern, 
and some said cruel, Torquemada, been hailed with such excitement. 
He' was speedily informed of the late transactions, and his counsel 
most earnestly demanded by bothsovereigns. He required some days 
to deliberate, he said, so momentous and important was the affair ; 
aud when he did reply, his counsel was entirely opposed to what many 
hoped, and Ferdinand expected. Indignant as he declared himself 
to be, gt the abuses in religion, he yet put a strong and most decided 
negative on the royal proposition, of utterly exterminating this unlaw- 
ful tribunal. With all his natural eloquence, and in most forcible lan- 
guage, he declared that, if kept within proper bounds, restrained by 
due authority, and its proceedings open to the inspection of the sover- 
eign, and under him, the archbishops, and other dignitaries of the 
Church, the inquisition would be a most valuable auxiliary to the well- 
doing and purifying of the most Catholic kingdom. He produced 
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argument after argument of most subtile reasoning, to prove that 
every effort to abolish the office in Spain had been entirely useless : 
it would exist, and if not publicly acknowledged, would always be 
liable to abuse and desecration ; that the only means of exterminating 
its secret and too arrogant power, was to permit its public establish- 
ment, and so control it that its measures should be open to the pres- 
ent, and to every successive sovereign. He allowed the necessity, 
the imperious necessity of rooting out the secret office; but he was 
convinced thiscould not be done, nor in fact would the Church allow 
it, unless it should be recognized in the face of all Europe, as based 
on alike the civil and religious laws of Spain. 

On Ferdinand the wily churchman worked, by proving that his 
royal prerogative would be insured rather than injured by this pro- 
ceeding ; that by publicly establishing the Inquisition, he proved his 
resolution to control even this power, and render it a mere instru- 
ment in his sovereign hand; that his contemplated conquest of the 
Moors could not be better begun than by the recognition of a holy 
office, whose glory it would be to bring all heathens to the purifying 
and saving doctrines of the Church of Rome. Ferdinand, though 
wary and politic himself, was no match for Torquemada’s Jesuitical 
eloquence; he was won over to adopt the churchman’s views with 
scarcely an effort to resist them. With Isabella the task was much 
more difficult. He appealed guardedly and gently to her tender 
regard for the spiritual welfare of her people, sympathized with her 
in her indignant horror of the crimes committed under religion’s 
name, but persisted that the evil of a secret Inquisition would never 
be remedied, save by the measure he proposed. He pledged himself 
never to rest, till the present halls and ministers of darkness were 
exterminated trom every part of Spain; but it could only be on con- 
dition of her assent to his counsel. He used all his eloquence; he 
appealed to her as a zealous Catholic, whose first duty was to further 
and purify her faith; but for four days he worked in vain; and 
when she did give her consent, it was with such a burst of tears, that 
it seemed as if her foreboding eye had indeed read the shrouded 
annals of the future, and beheld there, not the sufferings of individ- 
uals alone, but of the decline and dishonor of that fair and lovely 
land, which she had so labored to exalt. Ere another year from 
that day had passed, the Inquisition was publicly established through- 
out the kingdom; and Torquemada, as first Grand Inquisitor, 


reaped the reward of his persevering counsel, and sealed, with blood, 
the destiny of Spain. 
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To her confessor, Isabella revealed the story of Marie, and her 
own intentions. Torquemada heard the tale with a stern severity, 
little encouraging to the queen’s ideas of mercy; he insisted that her 
conversion must be effected; if by kindness and forbearance, well 
‘and good ; but if she were obstinate, harshness must be resorted to; 
and only on that condition would he grant Isabella the desired bless- 
ing on her task. He did not fail to bring forward the fact of a zeal- 
ous Catholic, such as Don Ferdinand Morales, wedding and cherish- 
ing one of the accursed race, and conniving at her secret adherence to 
her religion, as a further and very strong incentive for the public 
establishment of the Inquisition, whose zealous care would effectually 
guard the sons of Spain from such unholy alliances in future. He 
urged the supposition of Marie’s having become the mother of chil- 
dren by Ferdinand ; was it not most probable, nay, certain, that she 
would infuse her own unbelief in them ; and then how mixed and defiled 
a race would take the place of the present pure Castilians. Isabella 
could reply nothing satisfactory to this eloquent reasoning. The 
prejudices of education are strong in every really earnest heart; and 
though her true woman’s nature revolted at every thought of severity, 
and toward one so suffering as Marie, she acknowledged its neces- 
sity, in case of kindness failing. Under the seal of confession, she 
imparted her full plan to Torquemada, entering more into minute 
particulars than she had done even to her husband, or in words to 
herself. It was so fraught with mercy and gentleness that Torque- 
mada gave his consent, believing it utterly impossible, if Marie really 
loved, as Isabella fancied, that she could resist. 

On the departure of her confessor, the queen communed, a8 was 
her frequent custom, long and severely with her own heart. What 
was the cause of her extreme dislike to using harshness? With any 
other member of that detested race, she felt Torquemada’s counsel 
would have been all-powerful ; she would have left it all to him. It 
was then mere personal regard, fear of the suffering which, did she 
cause Marie increase of pain, she should inflict upon herself, and this 
must not be. She was failing in the duty she owed her religion, if 
she could not summon resolution to sacrifice even affection at its 
shrine. And so she nerved herself to adupt Torquemada’s stern 
alternative, if indeed it were required. How strange is self-delusion! 
how difficult, even to the noblest, most unselfish natures, to read 
another spirit by their own! Isabella felt it might be a duty to 
sacrifice affection for religion, and nerved herself to its perform- 
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ance at any cost. And yet that Marie should do so, she could not 

believe ; and if she did, harshness and suffering were to be her sole 

reward! Oh, that in religion, as in everything else, man would 

judge his brother man by his own heart; and as dear, as precious, as_ 
his peculiar creed may be to him, believe so it is with the faith of his 

brother! How much of misery, how much of contention, of cruelty 

and oppression, would pass away .from this lovely earth, and give 

place for Heaven’s own unity and peace, and harmony and love. 


CHAPTER XXX. 


‘*Qh, bear me up 
Against the unutterable tenderness 
Of earthly love, my God! In the sick hour 
Of dying human hope, forsake me not!” Mrs. Hemans. 


For some months all was gayety and rejoicing in Segovia, not a 
little heightened by the exciting preparations for the much-desired 
war. The time had now come when Ferdinand could, with safety to 
the internal state of his kingdom, commence the struggle for which 
he had so impatiently waited, since the very first hour of the union 
of Arragon and Castile. Troops were marshaling secretly all over 
Spain ; the armorers and smiths were in constant requisition. The 
nobles were constantly flitting from their hereditary domains to the 
court, eager and active to combine all the pomp and valor of a splen- 
did chivalry with the more regular force: standing armies, which in 
almost every European land were now beginning to take the place 
of the feudal soldiery, solong their sole resource. It was necessary for 
Ferdinand, ere he commenced oparations, to visit his own dominions; 
a measure he did not regret, as it effectually concealed his ulterior 
plans from the Moors, who were also at that time too much disturbed 
by internal dissensions, to give more than a cursory glance on the 
movements and appearances of their Christian foes. 

In the festivals of the palace the young Englishman was naturally 
the hero of the day; the best feelings of the Spanish character had 
been called into play toward him; he had been unjustly accused 
and seriously injured; been subject to dishonor and shame; and 
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many might say it had all sprung from prejudice against him as a 
foreigner. The very failing of the Spaniards in this case also oper- 
ated in his favor; their national jealousy called upon them to make 
publicly manifest the falsity of such a supposition, and he was courted 
and féted by all, brought forward on every occasion, and raised and 
promoted both to civil and military distinction, by those very men 
who, before the late events, would have been the first to keep him 
back, yielding him but the bare and formai courtesy which, however 
prejudiced, no trueborn Spaniard could refuse. 

Amongst Isabella’s female train, Arthur Stanley was ever gladly 
welcomed, and his presence might have proved dangerous to more 
than one of Isabella’s younger attendants, had not his manner been 
such as to preclude even the boldest and most presuming from any 
thought of love. One alone he certainly singled out to talk with, 
and treat with more attention than any other; and that one was the 
maiden we have more than once had occasion to mention, Catherine 
Pas. allied as she was by her companions, the young girl herself 
imagined there could be no danger to her peace in associating thus 
with the handsome young Englishman; for she knew, though her 
companions did not, the real reason of his preference for her society. 
Isabella had once slightly hinted from which of her attendants 
Stanley might hear of Marie, and given them permission to answer 
his queries. It was a dangerous ordeal for Catherine, but she 
laughed at the idea of permitting her heart to pass into the possession 
of one who cared nothing for her, save as she could speak of Marie. 

Great was the surprise and many the conjectures of the queen’s 
female court, when rather more than six months after her strange 
disappearance, the widow of Morales reappeared amongst them}; not 
publicly indeed, for at the various fétes and amusements of the palace, 
and elsewhere, Marie was never seen. Her existence, however, and 
safety, under Isabella’s especial protection, were no longer kept 
secret ; and her recent loss was in itself quite sufficient reason for her 
strict retirement. Her identity with brother Ernest, the supposed 
novice, never transpired; he was supposed to have returned with 
Perez to his guardian, Father Ambrose, who, though seen and ques- 
tioned by Don Alonzo at the village, did not accompany his dying 
penitent to Segovia, nor, in fact, was ever seen in that city again. 

The tender care and good nursing which had been lavished on 
Marie, had restored her sufficiently to health as to permit returning 
elasticity of mind. All morbid agony had passed, all too passionate 
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emotions were gradually relaxing their fire-bands round her heart; 
and strength, the martyr strength, for which she unceasingly prayed, 
to give up all, if called upon, for her God, seemed dawning for her, 
That she was still under some restraint, a sort of prisoner in the 
palace, Marie herself was not aware; she had neither wish nor 
energy to leave the castle, and therefore knew not that her egress, 
save under watchful guardianship, would have been denied. She 
had no spirits to mingle with the light-hearted happy girls, in her 
sovereign’s train, and therefore was unconscious that with the sole 
exception of Catherine, whose passionate entreaties had obtained 
her this privilege, all intimacy with them would have been effectually 
prevented, It was enough, more than enough (for the foreboding dread 
was ever present, that such a blissful calm, such mental and bodily 
repose, were far, far too sweet for any long continuance) to be 
employed in little services for and about the person of the queen 
and to know that Arthur Stanley was restored to even more than 
former favor, and fast rising to eminence and honor. 

Before the sovereigns quitted Segovia, Stanley left the court to 
march southward with Pedro Pas, to occupy a strong fortification on 
the barrier line, dividing the Spanish from the Moorish territories, 
and commanding a very important post, which Ferdinand was 
anxious to secure, and where he intended to commence his warlike 
operations, as speedily as he could settle affairs at Saragossa. Twice 
before Stanley’s departure did Isabella contrive an apparently acci- 
dental meeting between him and Marie, permitting them, though in 
her presence, ample opportunity for mutual explanation, but not 
with much evident success. Stanley, indeed, was painfully and 
visibly agitated, finding it difficult, almost impossible to speak the 
feelings which had so long tilled heart and mind, and been in fancy 
so often thrown into eloquent words, that he could not understand 
why in her presence words were frozen up, and he could only feel. 
Marie’s cheek and lip had indeed blanched as she beheld him, but 
the deep and quiet calm she had so earnestly sought, even then did 
not forsake her; once only her voice faltered, when she conjured 
him to allude no longer to the past, that the exertions she made for 
him demanded no such gratitude as he expressed. He would have 
answered with his usual passionate impetuosity, but there was some- 
thing in her manner which restrained him; it was no longer the 
timid, yielding girl, who, even while she told him of the barrier 
between them, had yet betrayed the deep love she felt: it was the 
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woman whose martyr spirit was her strength. And yet, spite of 
himself, he hoped. Isabella, in parting with him, had spoken such 
words as sent a thrill of delight over his whole being, and he quitted 
Segovia buoyant and glad-hearted, to wait weeks, months, he 
thought even years; so certain did he feel of success at last. 

Isabella accompanied Ferdinand to Arragon, and determined on 
remaining at Saragossa during the commencement of his Moorish 
campaign; but she did not part from him without demanding and 
receiving his solemn promise to send for her as soon as the residence 
of females in the camp was practicable. She well knew the inspiring 
power of her presence in similar scenes, and the joy and increased 
ardor which the vicinity of near and dear relations, composing her 
court, would excite in the warrior camp of Ferdinand. The promise 
was given, and the annals of the Moorish war tell us how faithfully 
it was kept, and how admirably Isabella performed the part she had 
assigned herself. 

Months glided slowly and peacefully on; as each passed, the 
trembling heart of Marie toreboded change and sorrow, but it was 
not till she had been eight months a widow that aught transpired 
which could account for such strange fears. Then, indeed, the trial 
came: she thought she was prepared, but the aching heart and fail- 
ing strength with which she listened to the queen’s commands, 
betrayed how little our best endeavors can pave the way for sorrow. 
Isabella spoke gently and kindly indeed, but so decisively, there was 
_ no mistaking the meaning of her words: she had waited, she said, till 
time had restored not only health and strength, but some degree of 
tranquillity to the heart, and elasticity to the mind. That, as a 
Jewess, Marie must have long known, the queen could not continue 
favor; that she was, in fact, acting without a precedent in thus per- 
mitting the attendance of an unbeliever on her person, or appearance 
in her court; but that she had so acted, believing that when perfectly 
restored to sense and energy, Marie would herself feel the necessity, 
and gladly embrace the only return she required—a calm deliberation 
of the Catholic faith, and, as a necessary consequence, its acceptance. 
She therefore desired that Marie would devote herself to the instruc- 
tions of a venerable monk (Father Denis by name), whom she had 
selected for the task. That from that day Marie would not be called 
upon for either service or attendance on the queen, but to devote her 
whole mind and energies to the task proposed ; and that when Father 
Denis brought her information that Marie accepted the cross, that 
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very hour she should resume her place in Isabella’s court, and be the 
dearest, most cherished there !—be publicly acknowledged as the in- 
heritrix of her husband’s vast possessions, and a future of love and 
joy would shine before her, so bright as to banish even the memories 
of the stormy past. 

Marie would have replied, but Isabella, with gentle firmness, 
refused to hear her. ‘“ I demand nothing now,” she said, “ but obe- 
dience. A willing heart, and open mind, are all you need bring with 
you to your task: the father’s holy lessons, blessed with God’s grace, 
will do the rest. I cannot believe that all the kindness and affection 
I have shown have been so utterly without effect, that thou too wilt 
evince the ungrateful obstinacy, so unhappily the characteristic of thy 
blinded people. If banishment from our presence be a source of 
sorrow, which I do believe it is, the term of that banishment rests 
entirely with thyself. The sooner we can hail thee child of the Virgin, 
even as thou art now of our affections, the greater share of happiness 
wilt thou bestow upon us and upon thyself. We have heard that 
naught but harshness and severity can have effect on thy hardened 
race. It may be; but with thee, at least, we will not use it, unless—” 
and her voice and her look grew sufficiently stern for Marie to feel 
her words were no idle threat—“ unless obduracy and ingratitude so 
conquer affection that we can see no more in the Marie Morales we 
have loved than a hardened member of her own stiff-necked race ; 
then , but we will not pain ourself or thee, by imagining what thine 
own will may avert. Go, and the holy Virgin bless thee. Not a 
word; I know what will be thine answer now; but a month hence 
thou wilt thank me for this seeming severity.” 

And Isabella turned somewhat hastily away; for her lip quivered 
and her eye swelled. Marie did not see these indications of emotion, 
and silently withdrew. 


CHAPTER XXXI. 


“‘T have lost for that Faith more than thou canst bestow, 
As the God who permits thee to prosper doth know. 
In his hand is my heart, and my hope; and in thine 
The land, and the life, which for Him I resign.” Bron. 


Marre Moratzs had had many trials. Her life had been one of 
those painful mysteries, as to why such a being should have been thus 
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exposed to scorn, which while on earth we vainly try to solve. Yet 
it is no imaginary picture: hundreds, ay thousands, of Israel’s de- 
voted race have thus endured; in every age, in every clime, have 
been exposed to martyrdom—not of the frame alone, but of the heart ; 
doomed but to suffer, and to die. And how may we reconcile these 
things with the government of a loving father, save by the firm 
belief, which, blessed—thrice blessed—are those who feel; that, for 
such sufferers on earth, a futuré of blessedness is laid up in another 
and lovelier world—where there is no more sorrow, no more tears ! 

Her former trials had been sharp agony and strong excitement. 
Her present had neither the one nor the other; yet it was fraught 
with as heavy suffering as any that had gone before it; even though 
she knew not, guessed not, a// that depended upon her conversion. 
It would have been comparatively easy to have endured, for her 
faith’s sake, harshness and contempt; in such a case, self-respect rises 
to sustain us, and we value our own tenets the more, from their 
startling contrast with those which could command the cruelty we 
endure ; but Father Denis used harshness neither of manner nor of 
words. Firmly impressed in his own mind, that it was utterly vain 
for a soul to hope for salvation unless it believed in Jesus, the Virgin, 
the saints and holy martyrs, he brought heart and soul to his task; 
and the more he saw of Marie, the more painfully did he deplore her 
blind infatuation, and the more ardently desire to save her from the 
eternal perdition which, as a Jewess, must await her. He poured 
forth such soul-breathing petitions, for saving grace to be vouchsafed 
to her, in her hearing, that Marie felt as if she would have given 
worlds, only to realize the belief for which he prayed ; but the more 
her heart was wrung, the more vividly it seemed that her own faith, 
the religion of her fathers through a thousand ages, impressed itself 
upon her mind and heart, rendering it more and more impossible for 
her to forswear it, even at the very moment that weak humanity 
longed to do it, and so purchase peace. Naturally so meek and 
yielding, so peculiarly alive to the voice of sympathy and kindness, 
it was inexpressibly and harrowingly distressing to be thus compelled 
to resist both ; to think also of all Isabella’s gentle, cherishing, and 
manifested affection ; and to know that the only return she demanded, 
she dared not, might not give. To some dispositions these consider- 
ations would have been of no weight whatever; to Marie they were 
80 exquisitely painful, that she could scarcely understand how it was 
that, feeling them thus acutely, she could yet so clearly, so calmly, 
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teply to Father Denis, bring argument for argument, and never 
waver in her steadfast adherence to, and belief in her own creed, 
The very lessons of her youth, which she had thought forgotten in 
the varied trials which had been her portion since, returned with full 
—she fancied superhuman—force and clearness to her mind, render- 
ing even the very wish to embrace the Catholic religion, futile. There 
was a voice within her that would be heard, ay above every human 
feeling, every strong temptation. She could not drown its clear, 
ringing tones; even where her mental sufferings seemed to cloud and 
harrow up the brain, to the exclusion of every distinct idea, that 
voice would breathe its thrilling whisper, telling her it was vain to 
hope it, she could not be in heart a Catholic ; and so she dared not 
be in words. 

A romance is no place for polemical discussion, and we will there- 
fore leave those painful arguments unrecorded. Suffice it, that 
Marie’s intimate acquaintance with the Holy Scriptures in their origi- 
nal tongue—the language of her own people—gave her so decided an 
advantage over the old monk, that, after nearly three months’ trial, 
he sought his sovereign, and, with the most touching humility, ac- 
knowledged his utter incapacity for the conversion of Donna Marie, 
and implored her to dismiss him, and select one more fitted for the 
task. 

Astonished, and bitterly disappointed, Isabella cross-questioned him 
as to the cause of this sudden feeling of incapacity, and his answers 
but increased her desire to compel Marie to abandon Judaism, and 
become—in semblance at least, a Catholic; believing fully that, this 
accomplished, the Holy Spirit would do the rest, and she would at 
least have saved her soul. She retained the father in the palace; 
desiring him to inform his charge that one fortnight’s grace would be 
allowed her, to ponder on all the solemn truths he had advanced, and 
on her own decision whether she would not rather yield to kindness, 
than tempt the severity her obstinancy demanded ; but, save this enjoin- 
ment, he was to commune with her no further. With a trembling 
spirit the queen-again sought the counsel of her confessor, and report- 
ed the information of the holy father. Torquemada listened, with a 
curling lip and contracted brow. He was not surprised, he said, for 
it was exactly what he had expected. It was a part of their blasphem- 
ing creed, to blind by sorcery the eyes and minds of all those who 
had ever attempted to win them over by kind and reasonable argu- 
ment. Father Denis had been bewitched, as all were, who ever 
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attempted to convert by other than the harshest means. Her grace 
must see the necessity of severity, and surely could not refuse the 
using it any longer. But Isabella did refuse, till her last resource had 
been tried ; and all she asked was, if she might hold forth a powerful 
temporal temptation to obtain the end she so earnestly desired ? 
Torquemada hesitated ; but at length, on being told the severe alter- 
native which Isabella would enforce, if her first proposal were rejected, 
reluctantly acceded ; still persisting that nothing but the rack and the 
flame, or fatal expulsion, would ever purge Spain from the horrible 
infection of so poisonous a race. Isabelle heard him with a shudder ; 
but, thankful even for this ungracious sanction, waited, with trembling 
impatience, the termination of the given fourteen days; hoping, ay 
praying in her meek, fervid piety, that the mistaken one might be 
softened to accept the proffered grace, or her own heart strengthened 
to sacrifice all of personal feeling for the purifying by fire and conse- 
quent salvation, of that immortal soul now so fearfully led astray. 

It was with little hope that the father again sought Marie. Be- 
witched he might be, but he was so impressed with the fervid earnest- 
ness of her gentle spirit; with the lofty enthusiasm that dictated her 
decision; so touched with the uncomplaining, but visible suffering, 
which it cost her to argue with, and reject the voice of kindness 
—that it required a strong mental effort in the old man to refrain 
from conjuring his sovereign to permit that misguided one to remain 
unmolested, and wait, till time, and prayer, from those so interested 
in her, should produce the desired effect But this feeling was so con- 
trary to the spirit of the age, that it scarcely needed Torquemada’s 
representations to convince him, that he was experiencing the effect 
of the invisible sorcery with which the race of Israel always blinded 
the eyes of their opponents. The kind old man was awed and silenced 
by his stern superior. Liberty of conscience was then a thing unheard 
of; and therefore it was that so much of the divine part of our min- 
gled nature was so completely concealed, that it lost alike effect or 
influence. It was not even the subjection of the weak to the strong; 
but the mere superiority of clerical rank. The truest and the noblest, 
the most enlarged mind, the firmest spirit would bend unresistingly 
to the simple word of a priest ; and the purest and kindest impulses 
of our holier nature be annihilated, before the dictates of those who 
were supposed to hold so infallibly, in their sole keeping, the oracles 
ofGod. The spiritual in man was kept in rigid bondage; the divinity 
worshiped by the Catholics of that age, represented to the mass like 
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the Egyptian idol, with a key upon his lips—his attributes, as his law, 
hid from them, or imparted by chosen priests, who explained them 
only as suited their individual purposes. Is it marvel, then, that we 
should read of such awful acts commited in Religion’s name by man 
upon his brother? Or that we should see the purest and loveliest 
characters led away by priestly influence to commit deeds from which 
now the whole mind so recoils, that we turn away disappointed and 
perplexed at the inconsistency, and refuse the meed of love and admira- 
tion to those other qualities which would otherwise shine forth so 
unsullied? The inconsistency, the seeming cruelty and intolerance, 
staining many anoble one in the middle ages, were the effects of 
the fearful spirit of the time; but their virtues were their own. 
Truth, if sought, must triumph over prejudice. By inspection and 
earnest study of facts—of causes, as well as of events, the mind dis- 
perses the mists of educational error, and enables us to do justice, 
even to the injurer; and enlarges and ennobles our feelings toward 
one another; till we can attain that perfection of true, spiritual char- 
ity, which would look on all men as children of one common parent. 
Liable, indeed, to be led astray by evil inclination, and yet more by 
evil circumstances ; but still our brethren, in the divine part of our 
nature ; which, however crushed, hidden, lost to earth, is still existing 
—still undying. For such is the immortal likeness of our universal 
Father ; in which He made man, and by which He marked mankind 
as brethren ! 

Marie’s answer was as Father Denis feared. She had pondered on 
all he had said, and the dread alternative awaiting her; but the 
impossibility of embracing Catholicism was stronger than ever. The 
unfeigned distress of the old monk pained and alarmed her, for it 
seemed to her as if he were conscious that some dreadful doom was 
hanging over her, which he shrunk from revealing. She had not long 
to remain in that torturing suspense: a few hours later in the same 
day, she was summoned to Isabella’s presence. The sensation of ter- 
ror was so intense as to render obedience, for the minute, utterly 
impossible. Every limb shook, and again came the wild longing for 
power to believe as they desired; for a momentary cessation of the 
voice of conscience, to embrace the proffered cross, and be at rest. 
But it would not cease; and, scarcely able to support herself, she 
stood before the dread princess in whose hand was her earthly fate. 

(To be continued.) 





JEWISH BELIEF IN GOD, AND. EXPOSITION OF THE 
“ANGEL” OF SCRIPTURE. 


(Concluded from page 500.) 


BERKELEY’s opinion is, that sensations can never be even copies of the 
real objects which produce them. An affection of the mind cannot 
be a copy of anything resembling mind. He inquires, Can a picture 
in the mind and a material landscape be the same, or even a likeness 
of the landscape? Nothing can be perceived but ideas, and how can 
that which is sensible be like that which is insensible? And how can 
areal outward thing, which is invisible, be like the sensation of color, 
or any real thing not perceived, be like the sensation of sound; can 
anything be like a sensation, but a sensation ? 

Hume insists, that impressions made by the senses, and ideas, which 
are permanent copies of these impressions, constitute the whole with 
which we are acquainted. The slightest philosophy teaches, that 
nothing can be present to the mind but an image, or perception ; 
and that the senses are only inlets through which the images of things 
are conveyed, and by which perception is originated. All phil- 
osophers agree that we do not see the external body, and that the im- 
mediate object of perception must be some image present to the 
mind. 

Dugald Stuart contends, that all must agree we do not perceive 
externals immediately and of themselves. What is present to the 
soul, the soul only knows; the soul needs no ideas for perceiving 
these; and with regard to things without the soul, we cannot perceive 
them but by ideas. Ideas do not make bodies visible, nor does the 
perception of ideas represent or make known anything as the physi- 
cal cause of our ideas. Perception is the first and most simple art of 
the mind, whereby it perceives its own ideas. 

Rohault is of opinion, that all a man knows is within himself. All 
knowledge comes to us by the senses, and exists only within us ; it con- 
sists in our own sensations, and these comprise everything we know, 
and which are altogether but sensible effects. Bare perception is not 
sufficient to convince us the thing itself exists. Our reasoning proves 
no more than that things without us may possibly exist. 
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Gassendi and Hobbes lay it down as fundamentally true, that there 
is not a single object of the understanding, but what is resolvable into 
sensible effects. 

Kant denies that the mind is capable of knowing anything of what 
outward bodies really are. All we imagine to be, is not really so; we 
make it so. 

Richerand observes, in vain were the organs of sense laid open to 
impressions of surrounding objects, in vain were the nerves fitted for 
their office of transmission—these impressions were to us useless, or 
as if they had never been, if there were not provided a seat of conscious- 
ness in the brain. Itis there the sensation is felt. Light, sound, odor, 
and taste, are not felt by the organs of sense. The sensitive centre 
it is which sees and hears, smells and tastes. Sensations, in which all 
our perception of objects consists, are but modifications of our being. 

Doctor Clarke maintains, that without being present to the mind, 
even the images of things could not be perceived. 

Sir Isaac Newton asks, Is not the sensoriwm the place where the 
sentient subject is present, and to which the sensible species of things 
is brought through the nerves and brain to be perceived by the mind 
in that place. 

* Such are the opinions of some of the most exalted characters of the 
Gentiles, who have made the philosophy on perception their noble 
study through life. They all agree, that the mind alone perceives as 
it is excited by the senses ; that its perceptions are of its own nature ; 
and consequently, such as externals of a material nature cannot 
resemble. 

On the authority, moreover, of the above great luminaries of man- 
kind, we are led to the conclusion, that besides the infinite difference 
which exists between the perfection of God the Creator, and that of 
all created beings, there is still a more essential difference between 
the nature of Hisand of their existence. The former is self-sufficient for 
itsreality, and needs not to be perceived by another being to be true ; 
but is real for all beings, even when not perceived by them, as their 
existence depends entirely on His ; whereas, all other beings, material 
and immaterial, have a real existence for those beings only who are 
able to perceive them. 

XXI. After the above preliminary demonstrations, we are now en- 
abled briefly to illustrate the manner of the communication of God to 
all prophets, Moses excepted, and clearly to show the meaning of the 


word $x yx5m “The angel of the Lord,” occurring in numerous pas- 
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sages of the Bible ; from which it seems that not only the prophets, to 
whom the angel of the Lord appeared, have styled Him by the name 
of God and worshiped Him as such, but even the Scripture itself 
calls that angel by the name “n. These passages of the Bible are the 
chief armory from which the believers of a plurality in the Godhead 
have, for ages long gone by, selected their weapons to fight the battle 
of error against the believers in the unity of God. We have not, they 
still say (sometimes with a real belief in the Bible), any other guide in 
religion but the unerring Word of God; and this expressly tells us 
that the “ Messenger” is God; now, as the Messenger must have 
been sent by another person, it is evident that there is in the Godhead 
more than one person ; and as there are surely two, there may as well 
be three persons. These passages will now, we trust, be satisfacto- 
rily explained to all those who sincerely wish to know the truth. 
XXII. Ihave above demonstrated, that the perception of all proph- 
ets, Moses excepted, and their communion with God, was by means 
of their natural senses ; I have also shown that no impossibilities can 
come under the denomination of religious belief, even if such a belief 
should be demanded of a man by God Himself. Now,asthe Supreme 
Being in His infinity and perfection can by no means be perceived 
by the senses of man, his communion with Him could not possibly be 
otherwise effected, than by the Almighty in His power descend- 
ing from His height, to accommodate Himself to man with whom He 
deigned to commune, as a medium fitted to his senses, and to convey 
tohis mind the idea and consciousness of His Divine presence. This 
was not done by the Almighty undergoing any change or metamor- 
phosis, either in place (since He is everywhere Himself) or in His 
formless being, by taking upon Himself a similitude of a finite cor- 
poreal being which must be extended or limited in space in order to 
be perceived ; for this is as little possible for the Almighty to do as 
to annihilate His own being; but the medium by which God convey- 
ed tothe prophet the idea of His presence, was the image of a person 
visible to the senses of the prophet, standing before him, and impart- 
ing to him a prophetic conviction of the presence of God. The per- 
son thus seen by the prophet is called “The Messenger, or delegate 
of the Lord,” of whom God says, *‘ My name is in him ;” that is, he 
represents myself. Let us consider, what idea the prophet had on per- 
ceiving that 1850. Convinced on the one hand of the impossibility of 
the Almighty becoming so metamorphosed as to be limited in space, or 
incarnate in shape and form ; and, on the other hand, by a prophetic 
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sense also fully convinced, that the person visible to him, stood there 
in the capacity of God ; he could not reconcile these opposing convic- 
tions otherwise than by the conclusion, that the person before his sen- 
ses was a delegate of the Supreme Being, with full authority to be 
believed, obeyed, and even worshiped as God Himself. Now this 
Angel was a real being to the prophet who perceived him, as long as 
that perception lasted ; but the Angel was no real being to any one 
else, because to all other creatures he had no existence, but was by the 
power of God only a momentary creation and means of communion 
with the prophet. It is moreover obvious, that although the prophet 
had reason to worship that being whom he perceived in the capacity 
of a delegate from God (and in so doing worshiped nobody else but 
God Himself) ; yet, for us that Angel not only is no God, but has even 
no existence at all. 

XXIII. From the above remarks, it will be clearly perceived that 
there is no other revelation from God to men, except that which was 
vouchsafed to Israel “‘ by the hand of Moses,” whose basis is the belief 
in one personal God, made known by the name “7. And as surely as 
. there is a God, 80 surely will this doctrine ultimately become the 
belief of all men, who, with Isreal, will in sincerity and truth worship 
the one only God. 

“ O that I may die the death of the righteous, and that my last end 
may be like his” (Israel’s). H. H. 


THUMPING WON’T MAKE A GENTLEMAN. 


Two eminent members of the Irish bar, Doyle and Yelverton, 
quarreled one day so violently that from words they came to blows. 
Doyle, the more powerful man (at the fists at least), knocked down 
his adversary twice, exclaiming most vehemently, ‘You scroundrel, 
[ll make you behave yourself like a gentleman.” To which, Yel- 
verton rising, answered with equal indignation, “No, sir, never; I 
defy you! I defy you! you can’t do it.” 





WHAT I DID WITH A SHILLING. 


BY WILLIAM GILBERT. 


One foggy evening at the commencement of November, 1871, I 
was returning hurriedly home, when, passing a flaring gin-shop, I 
noticed coming out of it a laboring man and woman. From the few 
words of conversation I heard passing between them, it appeared 
that the man, after receiving his wages, instead of going directly 
homeward, had entered a public house, and his wife, having found 
him in it, was scolding him severely for wasting his money in so use- 
less amanner. The husband, whe appeared half-drunk, endeavored 
to exculpate himself to his better-half. The last words I heard him 
utter before he and his wife were lost in the fog were, “Well, come 
now, I’ve only spent a shilling, so it’s not much loss—what can a 
fellow do with a shilling ?” 

Possibly from the half-drunken, mock-dignified tone he made use 
of when he uttered the words, “What can a fellow do with a shil- 
ling ?”” they remained persistently on my mind during the evening, 
and when I awoke the next morning they were still fresh in my 
memory. On taking my seat at the breakfast-table the words again 
occurred to me, and on putting the question to myself, I replied—* I'll 
try.” 

I opened the teacaddy, and from it took, perhaps, half an ounce of 
tea, which I placed in the tea-pot, and, having poured on the boiling 
water, left it to draw, turning over the while in my mind the history 
and adventures of the half-ounce of tea, from its first starting into life 
on the plantations of Assam till it came into my possession, and the 
cost it had incurred. 

I began by watching an imaginary coolie plucking the leaf in a 
tea-garden some twenty miles from Gowhatty, the capital of the pro- 
vince. It occupied the coolie but a few moments, and he placed it 
in a basket with some other leaves he had collected. When the 
basket was filled it was taken by another coolie to the tea-house, 
where each separate petal was rolled up between the fingers of an 
Assamese woman, and then placed on an iron drying-stove. There it 
was kept till the drying process was over, and then it was put into a 
bag, carried to the elephant-cart, and taken to Gowhatty. There 
had been some heavy rain, and the journey occupied two days. My 
half-ounce of tea was then carried to the packing-house, where some 
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Assamese carpenters had prepared a chest lined with lead for it, and 
some eighty pounds more of the same quality, and all was then care- 
fully soldered down, so that its flavor and fragrance might not be lost 
during its journey to England. 

The tea being packed, some other coolies took it to the river-side 
to await the steamer which was to carry it down the Bramapootra to 
Calcutta, where at length it arrived safely, having suffered no damage 
on the way. 

At Calcutta the chest containing my tea was taken on shore, and 
placed in charge of a merchant, and after having passed through 
different formalities and been handled by many men, it was placed 
on board a ship bound to England wid Suez Canal. On Ianding in 
England other men were employed to unship the chest, and it was 
lodged in the dock warehouses. Afterward it was sold at a public 
auction by a tea broker to a wholesale grocer, who, having employed 
one of his clerks to pay the duty at the custom-house, sold it to a re- 
tail tradesman, who in his turn sold it to my servant. And thus my 
half-ounce of tea had assisted in procuring the means of existence and 
superfluities of life to the coolies and tea-packers in Assam, the sail- 
ors on the steamer on the Bramapootra, the different agencies and 
porters at Calcutta, the wages of the seamen on the ship which 
brought it to England, the profits of the tea brokers, wholesale and 
retail grocers in London, besides many other individuals, and was at 
length placed in my tea-pot at the small cost to me of one penuy, the 
tea having been purchased of the grocer at three shillings a pound. 

As I considered the tea to be now fully drawn, I proceeded to put the 
sugar in the cup. How muchsugar shall I use? As I have a sweet 
tooth in my head, say an ounce and a half for my breakfast. This 
sugar was grown in the West Indies. The cane was afterward cut: 
down, placed between rollers, the juice extracted from it and evapo- 
rated in boilers, and the evaporation being completed, the sugar de- 
posited was placed in hogsheads and sent to Kingstown. A number 
of persons were there employed to place it in the hold of the ship, 
and the insurance was paid upon it. It was then landed in London 
and sent to the docks, many hands and much machinery being em- 
ployed in doing so. From the docks it was taken to the sugar re- 
finers, where it was made into loaf sugar, and afterward sold to the 
retail tradesman, who having cut it up in small pieces, it was bought 
by my servant, and placed on my bieakfast-table ready for use. The 
sugar for my breakfast had contributed to pay the wages of the black 
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workmen in Jamaica and the profits of the planter, the loss by wear 
of his machinery, and the wages of the men who placed it on board 
the vessel. Then there were the wages of the sailors on its journey 
home, the wages of the dock-laborers, the profits of the sugar refiner, 
the profits of the retail grocer who sold it to me, and many other 
agencies, till at length it was placed on my breakfast-table at a cost 
of something less than a halfpenny, the retail price being sixpence a 
pound. 

The milk is easily accounted for. Whatever the farmer’s cost or 
trouble might have been, the milkmaid or boy or man who milked 
the cows at midnight or before daylight in the morning so that it 
might be ready for my breakfast, and the man who brought it to my 
house in the morning, certainly all did a vast amount of work for 
the small cost ofone halfpenny. But, after all, it sunk into insignifi- 
cance when compared with the wonders done by the pennies invested 
in the tea and sugar. 

And now what else have I to account for in the expenditure of my 
shilling ? There are two hot rolls on the table. I am somewhat 
undecided whether the flour they were made from was grown in 
England or the Western States of America, or whether it came from 
Odessa or some port in the Baltic. Let us say Odessa, as that will 
form about an average distance. The corn must have been grown in 
the Russian empire, and sent from Odessa to England by steamer, 
where it passed through different formalities, and many merchants’ 
and tradesmen’s hands, till the flour reached my baker. During the 
night his journeymen were employed in preparing the dough, so that 
the rolls might be taken from the oven and placed hot upon my 
table for breakfast. The flour which composed them had thus in its 
due proportion given employment to the farmer and his laborers in 
Russia, the merchants and their various staffs of officials and porters 
in Odessa, contributed to the shipowner’s profits, the wages of the 
crew and many other persons in England, including the baker and 
his men, till at last it was placed on my table in the shape of.two 
nice hot rolls for the sum of twopence. 

And I now have to account for two pats of Brittany butter. I 
leave the reader to imagine the different processes they passed through 
from the time the cows were milked in France till the pats of butter 
were placed on my breakfast table. The cost, perhaps, of the two 
pats of butter would be only twopence, and yet the labor and intelli- 
gence of many scores of individuals had been brought into action to 
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procure it, each in his turn receiving some benefit from the small sum 
my servant had invested for me in that delicacy. 

What else have I for my breakfast? There is a box of remarkably 
fine sardines open on the table, and a dish with a cover over it, from 
which escapes a certain odor, telling in the clearest manner that a 
Yarmouth bloater ready cooked is concealed there from my sight. Idid 
not want more than one of the delicacies, but as I had yet a consider- 
able balance of my shilling to invest, I took from the tin box a very 
fine sardine. The fish had been caught in the Mediterranean, then 
taken on shore, prepared in oil, and placed in a neatly-made tin box, 
which was filled up with oil, and the lid soldered down. It was then 
sold to a merchant, who exported it to London, where again it passed 
through many hands prior to its being placed on the plate before me; 
while I, like a beneficent genius, had called into play no end of in- 
dustries and trades for the small charge of one half-penny; for on 
counting the contents of the box, for which I had paid one shilling, 
I found in it twenty-four fish. 

T have now the herring to account for. To describe the various 
processes it had gone through since the fisherman had extracted it 
from his net till it was cooked and placed on my table would occupy 
too much space. Suftice it to say, if the herring had not called into 
action so many agencies as the sardine, benefits had accrued from it 
to many persons—so many, in fact, as almost to make me believe that 
in eating my breakfast, surrounded by every comfort, and thus judi- 
ciously investing my shilling, I was playing the part of an amiable and 
benevolent philanthropist, jvell deserving the gratitude of my species. 
The idea how much humanity was indebted to me for my philan- 
thropy occupied my thoughts during the whole of my breakfast, and 
when I rose from the table, and seated myself in an easy-chair by the 
fire to enjoy my newspaper, I did so with that calm, placid feeling 
which we all experience after having done in secret a meritorious 
action. But a few moments afterward I had reason to believe that 
I had vastly underrated my benevolent and wonder-working powers. 
In fact, the investment of another penny of my shilling had produced 
marvels a thousand times greater than all the other sums I had men- 
tioned put together. 

I had taken from my table my newspaper—the Daily Mews. 
Through its means I had obtained copies of the telegraphic dis- 
patches which arrived in the course of the night. They told me that 
the assassins of Generals Thomas and Lecomte had been condemned 
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to the death which, in my opinion, they so well deserved, and that 
several others had been pardoned; also another telegraphic dispatch 
from Lyons telling me the somewhat uninteresting fact’ that the 
Count de Chambord denies the rumor of his intention to abdicate. 
Several other dispatches from Paris I also receive, uninteresting to 
myself, and possibly so to the reader. From Berlin I receive a tele- 
graphic dispatch of the night before, informing me, among other 
matters, that the Imperial chancelor was about to lay a final coinage 
law before the government during next session. From Rome also I 
receive telegraphic dispatches without anything particularly inter- 
esting in them. I have several also from Madrid which arrived the 
previous night, the most interesting among them notifying a pro- 
posal for the sale of Cuba. And then comes another dispatch from 
Coblentz, informing me that last night a powder magazine had been 
blown up, by which two or three persons were killed, and several 
wounded. From Washington also I had a copy of a telegraphic 
dispatch telling me the cotton crops were looking better, and also 
detailing the state of the New-York money-market. Then follow 
several admirably-written notices and reviews of different books, both 
American and English; letters from correspondents, more or less 
interesting ; and several cleverly-written leading articles. The Court 
Circular, among other matters, gives me the information that the 
Rev. Dr. Norman Macleod preached yesterday before her Majesty at 
Balmoral. Then I have all Saturday’s police and law news, and as 
much other well-written literary matter as would suffice (in quantity) 
to fill a three-volume novel. And all this procured by the very judi- 
cious investment of another penny from my shilling. 

Among other matters in the newspaper was the judgment in a 
lawsuit in which a favorite niece vf mine, residing in Sydney, New 
South Wales, was interested. I immediately folded up the paper, 
and, having directed it to. her, I invested another penny of my shil- 
ling in a postage-stamp, and then forwarded the paper to the post- 
office, from whence, through divers agencies, it will be carried fifteen 
thousand miles, and at length be placed safely in my niece’s hands. 
Let me see now how my account stands:—Tea, 1 d.; milk 4 d.; 
sugar, 4 d.; sardine, 4 d.; bloater, 1 d.; bread, 2 d.; butter, 2 d.; 
paper, 1 d.; postage, 1 d.; total, 94d. 

The reader will perceive that I had still a balance of 24 d. in my 
favor. What shall I do with it? Shall I give it in charity, or save 
it, or put it to the cost of my next breakfast? At first I liked the idea 
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of charity investment ; but then I remembered the person to whom I 
might give it would be regular whining streets mendicants, nine-hun- 
dred and ninty-nine out of a thousand of whom are imposters, and thus 
my alms might do more harm than good. The idea of carrying it 
over to the account of my next morning’s breakfast rather pleased 
me at first, from an economical point of view. If I adopted the same 
course five mornings consecutively, on the sixth I might obtain my 
breakfast gratuitously. Still, I did not fee] satisfied with the arrange 
ment. It was selfish to throw over the charity portion of the question in 
so unceremonious a manner, even though I could not close my eyes to 
the fact that penny almsgiving was a very injudicious application of 
“that most excellent gift.” And then the idea struck me whether it 
would not be possible to put the 24d. tosuch a profitable use as should 
not only pay me a great deal more than the value of one breakfast, but 
return me sufficient surplus to allow me to give a sovereign to the 
iunds of the Scottish hospital in London, where I knew it would be 
judiciously distributed. I determined to make the attempt. I invest- 
ed another halfpenny of my shilling in a postal card, and sent by it a 
message to the editor of Good Words, who, as the Daily News in- 
formed me, was then at Balmoral, asking if he would allow the narra- 
tive of “ What I Did with a Shilling ” to appear in the columns of Good 
Words. Having, by return of post, received a reply in the affirmative, 
I sent my servant with the 2d. balance still remaining in my hand to 
a stationer’s, telling her to bring me back as many sheets of foolscap 
paper as she could get for the money. She returned with three, and 
I occupied the next two hours in writing out clearly for the press the 
manner in which I had invested my shilling. 

I now took the article to Good Words office and shall receive for it 
as much as will, in all probability, supply me for a hundred days with 
sufficient funds for similar breakfasts to the one I have partaken of 
this morning, one hundred copies of the Daily News, giving me every 
morning the latest intelligence, including, when the house sits, volumi- 
nous parliamentary reports, collected by gentlemen of high education, 
brought to the printing-office perhaps at 1 a.m. after each debate had 
taken place, then set up in type, printed, and placed on my breakfast 
table, still damp from the press. After having read each paper I shall 
forward it to my niece in Sydney, a distance of fifteen thousand miles, 
making a continuous distance for the whole hundred papers carried of 
not less than one million five hundred thousand miles, or in other 
words more than fifty times the circumference of the world, while the 
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surplus expended in paper, and omitting the sardine at breakfast, will 
afford me a balance over equal to the sum I propose sending to the 
Scottish Hospital. 

And now, gentle reader, tell me candidly if truth is not stranger 
than fiction? If you do not agree with me, then tell me any fairy tale 
you ever read which contained any thing more wonderful than “ What 
I Did with a Shilling."—-Good Words. 


THE SCIENTIFIC CARVER. 


A JERUSALEMITE went once on particular business, to a certain place 
in the country, where he was suddenly taken ill. Seeing himself on 
the point of death, he called the master of the house, begged him to 
take care of his property until the arrival of his son ; and for fear of 
imposition, not to deliver it to him, unless he first performed three 
clever things as a proof of his wisdom. After the lapse of a consider- 
able time, the son arrived at the place; knowing the name of the per- 
son with whom his father usually resided, but ignorant of the particu 
lar street in which he lived, he in vain endeavored to find it out, as the 
people refused to give him the desiredinformation. Whilst thus embar- 
rassed and perplexed how to proceed, he espied a person with a heavy 
load of wood on hisshoulders, “ How much for that wood?” asked the 
stranger. The man mentioned acertainsum. “ Thou shalt have it,” 
said the Hebrew: “go and carry to that man’s house (mentioning the 
name of the person of whom he was in quest), I will follow thee.” 
The man did as he was desired. Arriving at the house, the carrier 
put down his load. ‘ What is all this ?” said the master of the house ; 
“ Thave not ordered any wood.” “True,” said the carrier ; “but the 
person behind me has.” In the mean time the stranger arrived, inform- 
ed the master who he was, adding, as no one would aquaint him with the 
place of his abode, he contrived this stratagem in order to discover it. 
“Thou arta clever fellow indeed,” said the host, bade him enter, and in- 
insisted on his staying with him till the next day. The offer was thank- 
fully accepted. Dinner was prepared; the cloth laid. The company, 
consisting of the master, his wife, two daughters, two sons, and the stran- 
ger, were seated ; and the servant brought a dish containing five chick- 
ens, which was placed upon the table. “ Now,” said the host to his visi- 
tor, “be so kind and carve.” The latter begged at first to be excused, 
but at last complied ; and executed the office in the following manner : 
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—One of the chickens he divided between the master and his wife ; 
another between the two daughters ; the third between the two sons, 
and the remaining two he took for his own share. “ A very strange 
way of carving this! My visitor must needs be a great glutton,” 
thought the master within himself, but said nothing. The afternoon 
and evening were passed in various amusements, and when supper- 
time arrived, a very fine capon was placed upon table. “ Thou hast 
performed the honors of the table so well this day,” said the kind host 
to his visitor, “that I must request thee to carve again.” Our visi- 
tor took the capon before him, cut off its head, and placed it before 
the master ; the inward part he gave to the mistress of the house; to 
the two daughters he gave each a wing ; to the two sons a leg each; 
and kept the whole remainder to himself. ‘Upon my word,” said 
the master, “ this is too bad; I thought thy manner of carving at din- 
ner very strange, but this is still more extraordinary. Pray is this the 
way they carve at Jerusalem?” “ Have patience, until 1 explain my- 
self, and my conduct may perhaps not appear quite so strange,” replied 
the visitor: “At dinner, five chickens were placed before me ; these 
were to be divided amongst seven persons. As I could not perform the 
operation with mathematical exactness, I thought it best to do it arith- 
metically. Now thou, thy wife, and one chicken, made up the number 
three ; thy two daughters and a chicken made another three ; thy two 
sons and a chicken made again three. To make up the last number 
I was compelled to take the remaining chickens to myself; for two 
chickens and thy humble servant made again ¢hvee. Thus have I 
solved this difficult problem.” ‘“‘.'hou art an excellent arithmetician, 
but a bad carver,” said the master; “but proceed.” The stranger 
continued: “ In my carving in the evening, I proceeded according to 
the nature of things. The head being the principal part of the body; 
I therefore gave it thee, since thou art the head of the family. To 
thy wife I gave the inward part as a sign of her fruitfulness. Thy 
two sons are the two pillars of thy house; the legs which are the sup- 
porters of the animal, were therefore their proper portion. Thy 
daughters are marriageable, and I know thou wishest to see them 
well settled, I therefore gave them wings, that they may the sooner 
fly abroad. As for myself I came in a boat, and intend to return ina 
boat; I therefore took that part which most resembles it.”—“ Very 
well done,” said his kind host; “I am satisfied thou art the true son of 
my departed friend. Here is thy property ; now go and prosper.” 
Merprasu Ecuou. 





Editorial Department. 








THE CHARGES AGAINST THE ORPHAN ASYLUM. 


Tux editorial in the last issue respecting the Hebrew Orphan 
Asylum has given rise to so much discussion, and the motives for its 
publication have either purposely or unintentionally been so misin- 
terpreted, that we deem it right to call the attention of our readers 
once more to the original article and to the position we then assumed, 
and still maintain in the controversy. The charges, which were 
made entirely against the internal management and net against the 
Board of Directors, or any of its officers, were, first, that the religious 
training of the children was greatly neglected, and, secondly, that 
the food furnished the mechanics of the Industrial School was such 
as to justify general discontent. It is perhaps hardly necessary to 
assert that we were not influenced by any captious spirit, nor had 
any other intention save that of benefiting the inmates of the Asylum, 
and causing the removal of a reproach from a noble institution whose 
welfare we have much at heart. Since the close of last year, we have 
been one of the largest patrons of the Industrial School, inasmuch 
as we then entered into a contract for the composition, printing, and 
binding of the New Era for a space of two years. This contract, 
which bas been faithfully fulfilled on our part, was the means of ~ 
bringing us into very close intimacy with the Asylum, and of strength- 
ening the regard we always entertained for it. It was with no slight 
regret, therefore, that we learnt of the abuses in the internal man- 
agement, a part of which only we have as yet revealed. 

Months ago, “the vague rumors,” as the Jewish Messenger terms 
them, had been communicated to us, not as rumors but as facts, of 
which our informants had ample and positive knowledge. Although 
believing that the information received was entirely truthful, and 
that it was our duty to bring the matter at once to the notice of the 
public, we preferred to give the Directors ample time to act without 
any interference from the press. We knew that “urgent private 
and kindly public suggestions” had been made to them on many 
occasions, and we were confident that their own good sense and feel- 


ing of right and justice, no less than the warm interest which they 
Vout. IV.—38 
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have always taken in the institute, would induce them to promptly 
apply proper remedies. Serious as were the abuses, had a desire been 
shown to correct them even in process of time, ours would have been 
the last voice in the world to be raised against the management, not 
only because of the unpleasantness of the task itself, but because of 
those feelings of esteem and respect which we entertain for the 
directors, individually and collectively. 

When, however, we saw that the abuses instead of becoming less 
were daily being augmented, and when moreover the general discon- 
tent had already assumed the form of a public complaint, we did what 
we have always done in our past career : we discarded all private or per- 
sonal considerations and listened only to the call of duty. With us 
that call is too sacred to be disobeyed, and when our own conscience 
sincerely tells us that the call is rightfully made, we do not permit pri- 
vate feelings or thoughts of self-interest to impede our action. From 
this stand-point we have acted. Buteventhen, before a single word of 
the last editorial was written, we visited the Asylum, to be convinced 
whether or not the statements of our authorities had been exaggerated. 
The result of thatinvestigation we partly communicated to our readers, 
and in so doing we were especially careful to blame no individual, to 
cast no insinuations on any officer or member of the Board of Directors, 
but to state merely some of the facts, hoping that a proper examination 
would be at once made by the Board, and that the difficulties would 
be all quickly and amicably arranged. That this much desirable end 
has not yet been attained is due entirely to the strange action which 
the Directors have scen fit to take. 

Before commenting on this, however, we call attention to the origi- 
nal charges which we now most emphatically reatlirm. We charged 
that of the 173 boys and girls, not one was able to recite correctly 
the ten commandments in English, much less in Hebrew; that on 
the subject of Biblical history a lamentable ignorance was exhibited ; 
that, according to the Superintendent’s own admission, the senior 
class of boys only had been instructed in the book of Genesis, and in 
no other part of the Bible, and that even this we were unable to dis- 
cover from the examination ; that no night-prayers were taught, and 
that, with the exception of a few little boys who had learnt a prayer 
from their mothers, there was not one child who was accustomed to 
say the shortest or simplest prayer before retiring to rest. We 
charged also, upon reliable information, that the mechanics of the 
Industrial School did not receive that substantial food, nor that change 


‘ 
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of diet which, as hard-working youths, they required, and that in con- 
sequence thereof they were constantly grumbling. The complaint of 
the want of religious training did not apply to the Industrial School, 
neither did the charge of improper diet include the general Asylum. 
The remarks on the latter head were confined exclusively to the food 
given the 29 apprentices, who, from their ages and the nature of the 
work they performed, required a better table than that which was 
provided for them. We now beg our readers to draw a marked dis- 
tinction between time past and time present. We do not charge that 
at this present moment the children cannot say their commandments, 
night-prayers, etc., or that the apprentices are not properly fed; but 
we do charge that at the time of our visit, the condition of things was 
exactly as our informers stated them, and as we found them to be. 
To assert that the children can pass an examination to-day in the 
branches above mentioned, or that a most luxurious table is set for 
the apprentices, isno reply to our charges, and in no way does it dis- 
prove them, but on the contrary only demonstrates that some good 
has already been accomplished by our article. 

As to the religious conduct of the Asylum, the Jewish Messenger, 
in its issue of September 18th, indorses editorially our strictures, and 
says frankly that “ the Directors have only themselves to blame for 
the fact being communicated to the press,” as they “ have not heeded ” 
those “urgent private ard kindly public suggestions ” which were 
made “at and since the last annual meeting.” A still stronger 
indorsement is to be found in the American Israelite of October 2d, 
wherein the New York correspondent of that paper, in giving an 
account of the present trouble, says: ‘This indeed is not the first 
time that the religious education of the orphans has been called into 
question. At the last exhibition, complaints were made that nothing 
denoted that the Orphan Asylum sheltered Jewish orphans or was 
supported by Jews.” It is therefore evident that this grievance has 
been of long standing, and that repeated efforts have been made to 
get it remedied, but without success. Doubtless many of these com- 
plaints related to ceremonial observances and other trifling matters 
which, to our mind, are unimportant except in so far as the rights of 
those members are concerned whose principles are orthodox. To 
reformers it matters little whether or not the boys cover their heads 
at prayer, put on ¢ephilin, or wear ésitsis, and as for the prayer-book, 
the majority of persons will consider the ritual of the Temple Emanu- 
El a very desirable form and quite worthy of adoption. We therefore 
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should never have thought of finding fault because of any departure 
‘from orthodox custom in such cases; but between trifles like these and 
the broad, sound, fundamental principles of Judaism there is a wide 
difference. Consistently and conscientiously opposed as we are to 
everything which partakes of the slightest bigotry or superstition, we 
do not believe that itis actually necessary to uproot Judaism entirely 
in order to become atrue reformer. For several years we have been 
identified with the reform movement in America; we have labored 

_ sincerely and zealously for its advancement, and hope to continue to 
do so ; we are personally acquainted with the prominent rabbis, teach- 
ers, and men of influence in the reform school; but we have never 
yet heard it said that it is unnecessary for children to learn the com- 
mandments, say their prayers, or be familiar with Biblical history 
and the principles of Judaism. If thereforethe utter want of religious 
training in the Asylum is supposed to be an outgrowth of the reform 
movement, the sooner reformers repudiate it as such, the better it 
will be for their own cause and for the Asylum. 

In reference to the second charge, we have only to say that it was 
made principally upon information which we believed then and ‘believe 
still to be entirely trustworthy. For nearly ayear, constant complaints 
have reached us of the poorness of the table provided for the Industrial 
School. The general dissatisfaction prevailing among the mechanics 
has often been a matter of personal observation, and from what we saw 
of the meals on the day of our visit, there certainly was just cause for 
complaint. We do not believe that it was the intention of the Directors 
tostint the supplies or purposely to provide inferior articles, but we do 
think that on many occasions the food was inferior in quality, and that 
even what was good was invariably spoiled and rendered unfit by the 
cooking. Indeed the sole cause of complaint seemed to be, not that the 
apprentices did not have enough to eat, but that what they had was 
not sufficiently substantial, and was moreover constantly prepared in 
the same distasteful way. The meals described in our last issue were 
exactly as they were on the day of our visit ; that this was the every- 
day diet we were honestly assured, and upon such information we based 
the charge. Further comment on this subject is entirely unnecessary. 

It must have been evident to every unprejudiced reader of the last 
editorial that our charges were made, as we have stated repeatedly, 
strictly against the internal management, and not against the Dirce- 
tors or other honorary officers of the Society. By the term “ internal 
management,” we have always alluded to those who hold official 
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positions within the walls of the Asylum, and who are necessarily 
responsible for its internal regulations and conduct. It was not our 
place as a journalist to designate any individual as the cause of all 
the wrongs we revealed. Our duty was fulfilled when we pointed out 
grave abuses in the working of a public institution, and it then became 
the province of the Directors to investigate our charges, ascertain who 
wasat fault, forthwith apply the remedy, and correct the abuses. Had 
they done so, the matter would have ended quietly and speedily, 
much good would have been accomplished, and the public would have 
been spared all the noise and fuss which have since been made. 
Instead of this, they immediately misconstrued the article into a per- 
sonal attack on themselves, and especially on the worthy gentleman 
who presides at their Board. Acting upon this erroneous idea, they 
unwisely permitted angry feelings to usurp the place of their good judg- 
ment so far as to make them forget, not only the justice, but even the 
courtesy to which we were entitled. It is this action on their part 
which has given a publicity to the abuses which we never contemplated 
and which we truly regret. Our readers will see, however, that when 
our charges have been pronounced “false and malicious,” and our 
motives have been impugned, the matter assumes a very serious 
nature, and we are forced to continue its further discussion, not only in 
order that the abuses shall be corrected, but in common justice to our 
own character and the reputation of this magazine. 

That the public may have the opportunity of judging impartially 
of the merits of the case, we place before them the following set of 
resolutions, which were published in some of the daily and Jewish 


papers of this city: 


Whereas, The Trustees of this institution have read with the utmost surprise an article 
in the New Ena for October, and republished in the New York Times of the 13th 
inst., reflecting unfavorably upon the management of the Hebrew Orphan Asylum 
—therefore 

Resolved, That this Board consider the charges therein contained, false and malicious, 
and instigated by motives not to promote the welfare of the institution, but to 
gratify private animosity and malice against the chief officer of this Society. 

Resolved, That in order to enable the community to judge of the truth or falsity of 
said charges, a committee be appointed, consisting of ten members, outside of this 
Board, in conjunction with the ‘‘ Board of Governors,” the ‘‘ School Committee,”’ 
and ‘Committee on Industrial School,” to investigate such charges and report 
fully thereon with all convenient speed. 


The glaring inconsistency of the above resolutions must be evident 
at first sight, for if our charges are really “false and malicious,” etc., 
what necessity is there for the appointment of an investigating com- 
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mittee to judge of their “truth or falsity?” If, on the other hand, 
the Directors considered the charges serious enough to warrant the 
appointment of an investigating committee, why not have waited 
until that committee had investigated and reported, before pronoune- 
ing them “false and malicious?” Without entering at present upon 
any lengthy criticism on these resolutions, we refer our readers tothe 
letter published by us in the J/ebrew Leader of October 2d, 
and which is reproduced at the close of this article. We also desire 
to call attention to the fact that the Directors, though considering 
themselves impeached, yet gravely decided that the charges were to 
be investigated by a committee made up of ten gentleman of their 
own appointment outside of the Board, in conjunction with three 
committees of their own Board, which three committees consisted of 
thirteen Directors, thus giving themselves at once a majority at that 
investigation which was to judge of the “truth or falsity” of the 
charges, after they had already been pronounced “false and malicious.” 
This part ofthe programme has, however, been very materially altered, 
for the ten gentleman outside of the Board have very properly and 
_ justly undertaken to investigate the matter without the aid of the 
.three committees. We only allude to this, to show how hasty and 
inconsiderate has been the entire action of the Directors. Whatever 
‘may now be the result of this investigation, we wish it perfectly under- 
stood, that we are in no way responsible for its appointment. Our 
charges were preferred against the internal management, notagainst 
the Directors, hence the proper parties to have investigated them 
should have been the Directors themselves. By their own action, 
therefore, and not by ours, has the matter assumed its present form. 
.Our position, however, remains unchanged, except in so far that we 
are now bound by every sense of honor and justice to substantiate 
all our charges, which we feel fully able to do before any fair and 
impartial tribunal. The proceedings of the Investigating Committee 
will be watched with no little anxiety, for by its action and the spirit 
in which the inquiry is conducted, our future course will be governed. 
A just and impartial verdict is what we shall expect and demand, 
and we feel sure that nothing less than this will be accepted by the 
public. Let us hope, therefore, that the gentlemen who compose 
that committee will faithfully do their duty, and show that they have 
no desire to protect wrong and error at the expense of honest, sincere, 
and well-meant truth. 











LETTER FROM THE EDITOR TO THE 
“HEBREW LEADER.” 


67 & 69 Wittiam St., New Yor, 


Orricy or THe New Era, 
September 30, 1874. 


To the Editors of the Hebrew Leader : 


Dear Sirs: The importance of the controversy now pending between the 
Hebrew Orphan Asylum and the New Era induces me to anticipate the 
regular issue of my own magazine, and to claim from you the editorial 
courtesy of your columns to enable me at once to repel the unjust impu- 
tation which the Directors of the Asylum have seen fit to cast on my 
character. 

In publishing the charges against the internal management of the Asylum 
I was influenced solely by a sense of right and justice. I claim that it is 
especially the duty as well as the privilege ofa journalist to point out the 
existence of grave abuses in the working of a great public institution, and 
to use every legitimate means at his command to correct them. 

I had no personal ends to gain, no private animosities to gratify, no 
selfish desires to accomplish. Although for several months past I have 
been in possession of all the facts which I have only recently divulged, and ~ 
of many more which I have not yet revealed, I maintained the strictest 
silence, hoping and believing that the good sense of the Directors would 
prompt them to give proper attention to the repeated urgent solicitations 
which were made privately in certain quarters, and it was only when I found 
that the evils were being daily augmented instead of lessened, that my love 
for the institute and my ardent desire to promote its welfare compelled me 
to adopt the severer course of bringing the matter to the notice of the 
public. 

I most emphatically deny having had at any time feelings of animosity or 
malice against any member of the Board. To insinuate that I was influ- 
enced by political reasons is ridiculous in the extreme. That the New 
York Times saw fit to reproduce the greater portion of my article, and to 


Use it as a weapon against an officer of the Society, was an incident which 


I could not foresee. Its deductions and comments were entirely its own 
for which I cannot be responsible. I much regret that the Zimes so used 
my article, for I do not consider that any greater blame is to be attached 
to “the chief officer” in the matter of the Asylum, than to any other of the 
Directors, and as far as my strictures were concerned, they applied exclu. 
sively to the internal management, of the faults of which, perhaps, the 
Directors were not fully aware. Had the gentlemen of the Board met me 
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* in a fair and honorable spirit, I could easily have convinced them of the 
truth of my charges, and of the purity of my motives. Instead of this, 
they have permitted angry feelings so to warp their good judgment as to make 
them commit the glaring inconsistency of first pronouncing my charges 
‘false and malicious,” and then appointing an investigating committee to 
judge of their “truth or falsity.” Unless the proceedings of this committee 
are fair to both parties, it cannot be expected that I will accept its decision 
as a settlement of the difficulty ; for knowing the honest truth of all my 
charges, and being fully able to prove them before a just tribunal, I am 
determined to completely vindicate my own character before the public. I 
trust, however, that I shall not be forced to adopt this course. All that 1 
demand is my own complete vindcation, and the correction of the abuses 
I mentioned. If this can be accomplished by the investigation, I will cheer- 
fully abide the result ; but if not, I shall seek elsewhere for that justice to 
which I feel Iam entitled. I am, 
Yours respectfully, 
Raruaet D’C. Lewn, 
Editor of Zhe New Era. 


THE HOME FOR AGED AND INFIRM HEBREWS. 


On Thursday evening, October 29th, an entertainment for the bene- 
fit of the above charity will take place at Terrace Garden Theatre, 
in 58th street, between Third and Lexington avenues, and will consist 
of a dramatic performance by the “ Germania Theatre Company,” 
under the direction of A. Neuendorff, Esq., to be followed by dane 
ing. It is not often that the managers of this charity come before 
the public for assistance, and the institution certainly deserves to be 
well patronized. The Home is located at 822 Lexington avenue, 
corner of 63d street, and supports 45 inmates, besides providing poor 
Jewish women in confinement with physician, clothing, and other 
necessary comforts. The ages of the inmates (of whom about 30 are 
females and the remainder are males) range between 70 and 99 years. 
This society was instituted and is managed exclusively by ladies. It 
is hoped, therefore, that all classes of the community will assist those 
noble-hearted sisters in their laudable undertaking. We are certuin 
that any of our readers who will spare the time to visit the institution 
will be amply repaid for their trouble. The officers are: Mrs. P. J. 
Joachimsen, President; Mrs. L. Bamberger, Vice-President ; Mrs. Z. 
Bernstein, Treasurer; Dr. S. N. Leo, Secretary and Physician, and 
the following Directresses: Mrs. J. L. Phillips, Mrs. 8. Wolf, Mrs. 
I. Jacobs, Mrs. OC. Schlessinger, Mrs. J. Loth, and Mrs. C. Lippmann. 
Tickets for the above-mentioned entertainment can be obtained from 
any of these ladies. 





